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The EVE of the REFORMATION: Studies in the Religious Life and 


Thought of the English People in the Period preceding the Rejection of the Roman Jurisdiction by Henry VIII. 
Nore.—This is not a controversial work, but a study chiefly of the literature, &c., of the period in order to see what 
people were doing, saying, and thinking about before the change of religion. As touching upon rather new ground, and at 
the same time widening the field of view in the Reformation question, it should be of great interest at the present moment. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON PALESTINE. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
With 16 Illustrations reproduced in Colours in Facsimile of the Original! Oil Paintings by the Author, price 12s. 6d. net. 


TWO YEARS in PALESTINE and SYRIA. By Margaret Thomas, Author 


of ‘A Scamper through Spain and Tangier, &c. With 16 Illustrations reproduced in Colours in Facsimile of the 
Original Paintings by the Author. 

Nore.—This book is being looked forward to with great interest by travellers, so many people have in one out-of-the- 
way corner or another of Burope, Asia, Africa, and Australia met this versatile lady. A Royal Academy Silver Medalist, 
she has had many pictures and pieces of sculpture exhibited in the Royal Academy. This (her new book) will be illustrated 
with sixteen reproductions in colour of ber oil paintings. The subjects of these were painted on the spot, and the repro- 
ductions are by a new process not as yet employed for book illustration. 


AN ARTIST IN SPAIN. 


In 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with Thetagarete am, after the Painting by Jan Vetb, and 39 Illustrations, 
price 12s. éd. net. 


SPAIN: the Story of a Journey. By Jozef Israéls. With a Portrait in 
Photogravure, and 39 Reproductions of Drawings by the Author. Translated from the Dutch by ALEXANDER 
DE MATTOS. 

Nors.—The author and illustrator of this book (Jozef Israéls) has long been acknowledged the most popular painter of 
the day, in this, the best sense, that his work claims the admiration not ouly of the critics, the collectors, and the dilettunti, 
but also of those uncultured people who, understanding nothing of painting, having no care for artisticity or virtuosity, 
cannot fail to be penetrated by the poetry tbat fills each of the veteran's canvasses. 
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Life of Mary Powell (afterwards Mistress Milton) and the sequel thereto, Deborah's Diary,’ ‘ Cherry and Violet: a Tale of 
the Great Plague,’ and ‘The Old Chelsea Bun-Shop: a Tale of the Last Century.’ 


A CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 2 vols, extra crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and 32 Illustrations from contemporary sources, price 12s. net. 


The REMINISCENCES and RECOLLECTIONS of CAPTAIN GRONOW: 
being Anecdotes of the Camp, Court, Clubs, and Society, 1810-1860. With Portrait and 32 Illustrations from con- 
temporary sources by Joseph Grego. 

*,* This is a remarkably cheap Edition of this favourite and popular Book. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with 6 ee Seotaie and 30 other Illustrations from contemporary sources, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 
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WILLIAM FRASER, Bart., M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 
*,* This book was published in 1889, and the whole of the edition printed was immediately absorbed. The present new 
edition is illustrated with Photogravure Portraits and other illustrations reproduced especially for this edition from rare 
and contemporary engravings selected by Mr. Joseph Grego. 
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PARISH AND OTHER ACCOUNTS. 

Tue following is a list of reprinted parish 
and other accounts of the fifteenth, sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. I shall be glac 
to hear of any other reprints 4. included in 


this list, especially of those accounts which | 


have been reprinted in parish magazines. 
The press-marks are those of the British 
Museum Library. 


Miscellaneous in Book Form. 

Advice to Women; by one “ that Sex. With 
housekeeping accounts for 1676. 12,316 f. 23 (4). 

Andover. —Churchwardens’ ym ng 1470. Being 
Part L. of the ‘ Archives of Andover,’ edited by C. 
Collier and R. H. Clutterbuck. Not in B.M. Cata- 
logue. 

Ashburton. — Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1479- 
1580, edited by J. H. Butcher. 10,368 d. 26 (13). 


Bishop’s Stortford. — Records of St. Michael's | 


Parish Church. J. L. Glasscock. Contains Church- 
wardens’ Accounts from 1431 to 1785, pp. 85. 
4,707 e. 4. 
Canterbury, St. Dunstan’s. — Churchwardens’ 


Accounts, 1484-1580, reprinted from Archwologia | 


Cantiana. J. M. Cowper. 10,352 c. 43. 

Westgate, Canterbury.—A few extracts from the | 
Overseers’ and Churchwardens’ Accounts in ‘Our 
Parish Books.’ J. M. Cowper. 10,352 c. 20. 

Chester, St. Mary-on-the-Hill.—Churchwardens’ 


Accounts, 1536-65. From Earwaker’s ‘ History of 
St. Mary-on-the-Hill,’ p. 211. 4,707 h. 10. 

Crattield, Suffolk.- Parish Accounts from 1490 to 
1642. Wm. Holland. 010,358 |. 42. 

Faversham, Kent.—On some Tudor Prices in 
Kent and Notes from the Records of Faversham. 
| J. M. Cowper. 8,248 d. 27 
Henley-on-Thames. -Extracts from Corporation 
| Accounts in Burn’s ‘ History of Henley-on-Thames,’ 
pp. 192, 293, 10,350 d. 16. 

Accounts of Queen Eleanora’s Executors, pub- 
lished by Mr. Beriah Botfield. See Miss Strick- 
land’s ‘Queens of England,’ ‘ N. & Q.,’ S. xi. 232. 

Bacon’s Annals of Ipswich, 1654, edited by W. H. 
Richardson, 1884. 10,352 L. 13. 

Leicester, St. Martin’s. -- Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts, edited by Th. North, 1489 downwards. 
| 010,358 h. 3. 

Louth. — Extracts from accounts, minutes, and 
memoranda of the ry n and free school. i. Ww. 
Goulding. 10,351 h. 36 

North Elmham, Norfolk.—Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts, edited by A. G. Legge. Sixteenth century. 
010,358 h. 2. 

Reading, Berks. — Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
Parish of St. Mary’s, 1550-1662. omnes by 
F. N. and A. G. Garry. 10,351 h. 

Reading. —Churchwardens’ hi for Parish 
of St. Giles, temp. Hen. VII W. L. Nash, Read- 
ing, 1881. Not in the B.M. Catalogue. 

Reading.—History of St. Lawrence’s Church, in- 
| cluding some Accounts. Chas. 
Kerry. 4,707 e. 7. 

Satftron W —Extracts from Churchwardens’ 
Accounts in Griffin’s ‘ History of Audley End,’ 
». 219, fifteenth century. 563 f. 18. 
Shetfield.—Extracts from the Town Trustees’ 
Sen, 1566-1707, edited by J. D. Leader. 8,228 


= 


a. 11. 
Steeple Ashton, Wilts.—Extracts illustrating the 
| administration of poor relief, seventeenth century. 
Appendix B of ‘The Parish.’ J. Toulmin Smith. 
2.232 b. 21. 
vy — Accounts of St. 
Michael in Bedwardine. Ac. 8,166/8. 
Churchwardens’ Accounts from different parishes, 
both London and country, in J. Nichols’s *Tilus- 
trations of Manners and Expenses.’ 2,085 g. 
Surtees Society. 
Memorials of St. Giles’s, Durham, being Grass- 
men’s Accounts, &c. Ac. 8,045/73. 
Churchwarden’s Accounts of Pittington, 1580- 
1700. Ac. 8,045/64. 
Inventories of Church Goods, York, Durham, 
{and Northumberland. Ac. 8,045/75. 
| Extracts from Account Rolls of the Abbey of 
Durham, 1307-1535. Ac. 8,045/77, Part 1. 
| Household Books of Lord Wm. Howard of 


Naworth Castle, seventeenth century. - 8,045/55. 

Rural Economy in Yorkshire, 1641. 140 a 
*‘Shorte Remembrance for W Le. Wages.’ 
| Henry Best, of Elmswell. Ac. 8,045/31 

Inventories and Account Rolls of the Benedictine 
Houses of Jarrow and Monkwearmouth, 1303-1517. 
Ac. 8,045/28. 

Wills and Inventories from the Registry of the 
Archdeaconry at Richmond. Ac. 8,045/25. 

The Durham Household Book, 1530-4. Ac. 8,045/18. 

Priory of Coldingham, Inventories and Account 
Rolls, fourteenth century. Ac. 8,045/12. 
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Priory of Finchale, Inventories and Account 
Rolls, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Ac. 8,045/6. 

Wills registered at York, from the year 1300 
downwards. Ac. 8,045/4, Part 1. 

Wills from the Registry at York. Ac. 8,045/4, 
Part 2. ; 
ma from the Registry at York. Ac. 8,045/4, 

art 3. 

Wills from the Registry at York. Ac. 8,045/4, 
Part 4. 

Wills and Inventories from the Registry at York. 
Ac. 8,045/4, Part 5. 

Wills and Inventories from the Durham Registry. 
Ac. 8,045/2, Part 2. 

Wills and Inventories of the Northern Counties, 
from the eleventh century downwards. Ac. 8,045/2, 
Part 1. 

Sussex Archeological Collections. 

Horstead Keynes.—Journal and Accounts of Giles 
Moore, 1655-79. ‘Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ vol. i. p. 65. 
Ac. 5,720. 

Iron Works of the Co. of Sussex.—An iron- 
master’s account-book, p. 185. ‘Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ 
vol. ii. p. 169. Ac. 5,720. 

Account-books of the Everenden and Frewen 
families, seventeenth century. ‘Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ 
vol. iv. p. 2. Ac. 5,720. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts, Bolney, temp. Hen. 
VIL. ‘Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ vol. vi. p. 244. 5,720. 

Inventory of Curteys, Bishop of Chichester. 
‘Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ x. 56. Ac. 5,720. 

Inventories of Goods, &c., temp. Hen. VIII. 
‘Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ vol. xiii. p. 118. Ac. 5,720. 

Old Papers found at Cowdray House. ‘Sussex 
Arch. Coll.,’ vol. xv. p. 67. Ac. 5,720. 


Social Condition of Sussex, 1631-2. * Sussex | 


Arch. Coll.,’ vol. xvi. p. 20. Ac. 5,720. 

Extracts from the Diary of R. Stapley, Hickstead, 
Sussex, 1682 to 1724. ‘Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ ii. 102, 
continued in vol. xviii. p. 151. Ac. 5,720. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts, &c., of Lindfield, six- 
teenth century. ‘Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ xix. p. 36 
Ac. 5,720. 

Parochial Accounts of Cowden, 1598-1714. ‘Sussex 
Arch. Coll.,’ xx. p. 91. Ac. 5,720. 

Domestic Habits of a Sussex Gent., seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. ‘Sussex Arch. 
Coll.,’ xxiii. p. 36. Ac. 5,720. 

Hastings (Accounts, &c.). ‘Sussex 
Arch. Coll.,’ xxiii. p. 85. Ac. 5,720. 

Marchant Diary, seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. ‘Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ xxv. p. 163. 
Ac. 5,720. 

Richard Eldridge, of Horsham, Bellfounder (some 
accounts), 1610, &c. ‘Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ xxxi. 


p. 81. Ac. 5,720. 
A Notice of the Rev. J. Allin, Rye, 1653-62. 
*Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ xxxi. p. 123. Ac. 5,720. 


Various Societies. 

Gawthorpe and Smithils, Lancs.—House and 
Farm Accounts of the Shuttleworths, edited by 
Harland, 1582 to 1621. Four Parts. Chetham Soc. 
Ac. 8,120, vols. xxxv., xli., xliii., xlvi. 

The Derby Household Books, sixteenth century, 
being Part 2 of the Stanley Papers. Chetham Soc. 
Ac. 8,120, vol. xxxi. 

Wills and Inventories of Lancs. and Cheshire. 
G. J. Piccope. Chetham Soc. Ac. 8,120, Old Series, 
vols, xxxiii., li., liv. 


Wills and Inventories of Lancs. and Cheshire. 
J. P. Earwaker. Chetham Soc., New Series. 
a, XXViii., XXXvii. 

xford anc estern Circuits: Judges’ 
1596-1601. ‘Camden Miscellany,’ vol. iv. a, 

Household Expenses of Bishop Swintield of Here- 
ford, 1289-90. Camden Soc. Ac. 8,113/57. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts, Ludlow, sixteenth 
century. With a few entries from accounts of 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, London, fifteenth century. 
Soc. Ac. 8,113/93. 

jodmin Church: Receipts and Expenses ji 
Building, 1469-72. vi. 
Wis from the Registers of 

ury St. Edmunds and Sudbury. Cx on Soe 
Ae. 8113 49. y. Camden Soc. 

Roxburghe Club. — Household Books of Jo 
Duke of Norfolk, edited by Payne-Collier, Liston 
Ac. 8104/55. 

Roxburghe Club.—Household Expenses of Eng- 
land, thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, illustrated 
by original records. Ac. 8,104/51. 

Sarum.—Churchwardens’ Accounts, SS. Edmund 
}and Thomas, edited by H. J. F. Swayne. Wilts 

Record Society. Not in B.M. Catalogue. 

326-1453. Three Parts. Published by the ne 
he hed by the Bannatyne 

_Churchwardens’ Accounts of Croscombe, Pilton, 

ecord Society. Edited by Bishop Hobhouse, 1890. 

Compota Domestica Familiarum de Bukingham 
et d Angouléme, fifteenth century. With a short 
oopenes of 1273. Abbotsford Club. Ac. 8,247/3. 

Aberdeen.— Extracts from accounts of the burgh. 
| 142 pages, a.p. 1398-1657. 

lany,’ vol. v. Ac. 8,244/2. 


‘Spalding Club Miscel- 


B. L. Hutcnrys. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

| ‘OTHELLO,’ V. ii. 1 (9% S. i. 283, 422 ; iii. 364, 
|422; iv. 141).— Was Othello so nice and 
/modest in his expressions that he would 
hesitate to whisper to the “chaste stars” 
| that he was going to kill his wife because of 
“her disposition to infidelity”? To Iago, to 
Emilia, and to Desdemona herself, does not 
Shakespeare put into his mouth expressions 
so beastly that, when the play is put on the 
modern stage, decency requires that they 
be left unspoken? Mr. Merton Dey says, 
“If Othello is going to kill Desdemona 
through revenge for her act of infidelity, 
there is no occasion for his offering any ex- 
cuse whatever.” True; but he had to excuse 
| the meditated deed to himself by assuring 
himself that the proofs of Desdemona’s utter 
vileness were so overpowering that no room 
| was left for hesitation. These proofs he had 
set in array before his own mind, but he would 
not repeat them aloud, in all their loathsome- 
ness, in the hearing of the “chaste stars.” 


The full proof which—credulous fool that he 
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was, and afterwards saw himself to have been 
—he thought he had, was the “cause” of the 
terrible deed he was about to do. How did 
he excuse the deed, when done, to Emilia ?— 

0, I were damn’d beneath all depth in heli 

But that 1 did proceed upon just grounds 

To this extremity. Thy husband knew it all. 

V. ii. 138. 

Mr. Dey makes too much of the one line 

Yet she must die, else she'll betray more men. 
Shakespeare, like Homer, sometimes nods, 
and I humbly think this very refined reason 
for Desdemona’s death was too fine for 
Othello. He speaks more consistently with 
himself when he says that he could not bear 
the thought that Desdemona, the “ fountain ” 
of his life, should remain to be 

A cistern for foul toads 

To knot and gender in. LV. ii. 61. 

Mr. Dey speaks of Desdemona’s “act of 
infidelity ” as if, in Othello’s belief, she had 
sinned only once, and he thought it merciful 
kindness to kill her that she might not sin 
again. Compare this very subdued view with 
the following passage :— 

Des. I hope my noble lord esteems me honest. 

Oth, O, ay ; as summer flies are in the shambles, 
That quicken even with blowing. O thou weed, 
Who art so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee, would thou hadst ne’er 

been born! 

Des. Alas! what ignorant sin have I committed ? 
Oth. Was this fair paper, this most goodly book, 
Made to write “ whore” upon? What committed ! 

Committed! O thou public commoner ! 

I should make very forges of my cheeks, 

That would to cinders burn up modesty, 

Did I but speak thy deeds. "hat committed! 
Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon winks: 
The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets, 

Is hush’d within the hollow mine of earth, 

And will not hear it. What committed ! 

Impudent strumpet ! 

No wonder that Othello would not “name” 
to the “chaste stars” deeds which heaven 
loathed, at which the moon winked, and 
which the winds would not listen to. What 


other, after all, is Mr. Dey’s own conclusion ? | 


“Tt is this depravity in one whom he had 
believed to be pure and good which Othello 
deems unfit to be named to the chaste stars.” 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
*Hamtet,’ I. v. 77.— 
Unhousel’d. disappointed, unaneled. 
To American readers of Shakespeare in 
general, and to American Roman Catholic 
readers in particular, the word “disap- 
pointed” has long been a standing crux. Will 
not some competent British student of the 
immortal William help us out of our difficulty? 
What we--I mean the aforesaid Roman 
Catholics— urgently need is some interpreta- 


tion of “ disappointed ” which can be made to 
square with the context, and with the sacra- 
mental teachings of the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which teachings and the practices 
founded thereon Shakespeare is evidently 
alluding. May it not be that the line, as it 
stands in the Cambridge and Oxford editions, 
is incurably corrupt? The question has re- 
cently been discussed at some length in the 
literary columns of the Vew York Times. The 
present writer ventured to suggest a new and 
somewhat violent departure from the tradi- 
tional text. He would read :— 
Unshriven, unhousel’d, unaneled. 


JOHN BAXTER. 
Passaic, New Jersey. 


‘Tempest,’ IIT. i. 9-15.— 

Fer. I must remove 
Some thousands of these logs, and pile them up 
Upon a sore injunction: my sweet mistress 
Weeps when she sees me work, and says, such 

baseness 
Had never like executor. I forget: 
But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours, 
Most busy lest, when I do it. 
The scene opens, “ Enter Ferdinand, bearin 
a log”; he is speaking of his work, anc 
Miranda, who enters while he is engaged in 
it, says, “ Alas, now, pray you, Work not so 
hard ”:—he has not forgotten his task. The 
words “such baseness Had never like exe- 
cutor” recall to mind who he is—the best of 
them that speak this speech, and the recent 
sad event—his father’s loss, the wreck of all 
his friends. What he has temporarily for- 
gotten through the intrusion of these sweet 
thoughts is his great sorrow. The emphatic 
statement “do even refresh my labours,” 
together with the adversative “ But,” in- 
dicates a contrast between the effect of “these 
sweet thoughts” and of his sad thoughts 
which depress, “Most busy lest” being merely 
a restatement in brief of this happy effect 
(“lest ” being understood as /eas?). 

Whilst for us, who know that Ferdinand’s 
bereavement is only imaginary and that these 
00r matters point to rich ends, the situation 
in no tragic aspect, to him it is very real, 
and we can understand the self-reproach of 
this sensitive, high-minded youth, under a 
conviction of having failed in a certain degree 
of filial regard, and can readily excuse tng 
considering his hard lot, for having taken 
consolation from such a source—“I forget : 
but these sweet thoughts do even refresh my 
labours, make my most busy toil seem least so, 
when I do it” (“I do it” referring to “I 
forget”). 

If, however, we are to suppose that “ forget” 
refers to Ferdinand’s labours, there is good 
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reason for retaining “lest” of the First Folio, 
not as a form of east, the superlative of /ittle, 
but as meaning for fear that. The speech is 
interrupted by Miranda’s words, “ Alas, now, 
ray you, Work not so hard,” the task having 
toon resumed with the closing words. Fer- 
dinand would say that he must complete a 
certain task upon a sore injunction, and that, 
although occasionally forgetting his work 
and becoming wholly absorbed with thoughts 
of Miranda, such thoughts do even refresh 
his labours, the latter being then most busy 
(in order to make up for lost time) lest, when 
he does so forget to keep steadily at work, he 
should fail to finish the task according to 
command. E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis. 


‘TrorLus AND Cressrpa,’ IT. ii. 70-1 (Globe 


Text).— 
Nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unrespective sieve. 

The note in the “ Eversley Edition” on the ex- 
pression “unrespective sieve” indicates some 
uneasiness as to whether the word sieve, 
which is usually regarded as that repre- 
sented by the Quarto reading, is correct, on 
the ground that it involves an idea contra- 
dictory to “unrespective.” On the other 
hand, the Folio reading “same” seems un- 
intelligible. Now since non-final s for f or 
for the composite 7, and u (as v was printed) 
for r, are easy printers’ blunders, it is not 
unlikely that the word in the original manu- 
script was “fire,” which on a revision was 
changed to “flame,” in order to avoid the 
awkward echo of the sound of “viands” in 
the preceding line. On this theory, allowing 
for the misprints, we have a reconcilement 
between the Quarto and Folio readings, and 


an interesting trace of careful revision on the | 


part of the poet. Atrrep E. THIsE.ron. 


MemoriaL To THe Porr — It 
is pleasant to record that the French have 
placed a tablet on the house at Boulogne 
where the poet Campbell breathed his last 
on the 15th of June, 1844. Advantage was 
taken of the recent visit to Boulogne of some of 
the members of the British Association, and on 
the 21st of last month the tablet was uncovered 
in the presence of a representative gathering 
of both nations. M. Léon Morel, professor at 
the Lycée Louis le Grand, delivered the ad- 
dress, mentioning, among other works of the 
poet, “le petit poéme militaire intitulé 
*Napoléon et le Matelot Anglais,’ car il inté- 
resse notre histoire locale, c'est un récit que 
connaissent tous les collégiens d’Angleterre, 
et bon nombre des nétres.” After reference 


to Campbell’s part in the foundation of the 
London University, M. Morel closed his ad- 
dress by saying that the memorial was “a 
token of regard toa great man and a token 
of old and sincere friendship with a great 
nation.” 

The numbers of ‘ N. & Q. are full of inter- 
esting references to the poet, among others 
the origin of ‘ Hohenlinden,’ with the criticism 
which appeared in the Greenock Advertiser 
Notices to Correspondents’ :— 

“T, C.—The lines commencing 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 
are not up to our standard. Poetry is evidently 
not T. C.’s forte.” 

The Atheneum of the 6th of July, 1844, 
in giving an account of the poet’s funeral 
in Westminster Abbey, mentions that at that 
part of the service where we commit his body 
to ashes and dust to dust, “one of the Polish 
exiles cast upon the coffin of their friend 
some earth which he had brought with him 
from the grave of the great Kosciusko.” 

Joun C. Francis. 

Browntne’s ‘La Salstaz.’— 

He there with the brand flamboyant, broad o’er 
night's forlorn abyss, 

Crowned by prose and verse; and wielding, with 
Wit’s hos Learning’s rod...... 

Well? Why, he at least believed in Soul, was very 
sure of God. 

In his ‘Browning Cyclopedia’ Dr. Berdoe 

says :— 

“Many writers (Canon Cheyne for one, in ‘ The 
Origin of the Psalter,’ p. 410) ove thought that by 
the lines beginning ‘He there with the brand 
flamboyant,’ &c., the poet referred to himself. Of 
course any such idea is preposterous ; the reference 
was to Voltaire.” 

Not having access to Canon Cheyne’s work, I 


| do not know the ground of his opinion; but 


if Canon Cheyne be one and the same with 
the learned Prof. Cheyne of Oriel, I should 
say that he is about the last man likely to 
propound any idea deserving to be styled 
“ preposterous.” 

No “manof sense”—“unit mid the millions ” 
says Browning—“ takes flare for evidence ”— 
believes anything solely because it is war- 
ranted by one whom the world has dubbed as 
famous. But since the unthinking millions 
must have “fame,” mere “ flare,” to flash con- 
viction, “give me fame a moment.” Suppose 
for the nonce that I unite in my own person 
the fame of Rousseau in prose, of Byron in 
verse, of Voltaire in wit, and of Gibbon 
in learning; then I make use of “the 
brand flamboyant” to flash forth this: I 
believe in Soul and am very sure of God ; 
which believe, for I believe it. 

R. M. Spence, D.D. 
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BELLRINGERS’ Rimes.—The following verses 
hang in the bell-tower of Haxey Church, near 
here. [ believe such rimes were once common 
in such places, but this is the only instance 
I have actually seen. The verses are dated 
1785 :— 

All you that here intend to ring 

Mind well before you do be agin. 

If you ring in Great Coat, Spurs, or Hat, 

Sixpence you pay stright [sie ] down for that ; 

If you break Stay, or Quarrel breed, 

Twelvepence you pay right down with Speed ; 

If you be Fair poe yd no Wrong 

Then unto us you shall belong. 
Epworth. 


INscRIPTION ON Mace.—In the town hall 


at Ilchester, Somersetshire, is a thirteenth- | 


century cast latten mace, seven and a half 
inches long, with the following inscription 
round the head, in two lines :— 
+ IE SV DE DRVRIE. 
+ NE ME DVNET MIE. 

which may be interpreted, “I am a mark of 
amity ; do not forget me, or take me away” 
(Barrett s ‘Somersetshire, Pp. 195). The word 
druerte occurs in Chaucer in ‘The Romaunt 
of the Rose’ (5062-4) :— 

For certeynly no such [a] beeste 

To be loved is not worthy, 

Or bere the name of drule)ry. 
And again in the following lines :— 

Of bataille and of chivalrie, 

Of ladies’ love and druerie, 

Anon I will you tell. 
It is said by Prof. Skeat in ‘The Student's 
Chaucer’ to signify loyal affection. Littré, 
under ‘ Dru,’ has :— 

“Il y avait dans ancien francais un autre mot 
dru, drue, qui signifiait un fidéle, un amant, une 
amante ; un substantif druerie ; dru en ce sens est 
dorigine 

Godefroy, ‘Dict. de TlAncienne Langue 
Francaise du [X* au XV° Siécle,’ explains 
druerie as “Marque, témoinage, enseigne, 
gage d'amour, cadeau galant, bijou, ornement 
de toilette,” and cites the following quota- 
tions :- 

Io sui druerie 

Ne me dunez mie. 
(“ Attache d’ oa ch, de Rich. Ceeur de Lion, 20 Juin, 
1190. Arch. Calvados.”) 

Si jo li envoi druerie 

Et jure qu’el n’en prendra mie. 

Parton 6259, Crapelot. 
The Gentleman Usher to the Privy Chamber 

to Queen Elizabeth and James I. was named 
Sir Dru Drury (1531-1617), and was sent by 
Elizabeth to Fothering: ay to assist Sir Amias 
Paulet in the wardship of Mary, Queen of 


Scots. 


| The translation of the inscription on the 
mace at Ilchester should more properly 
read, / am for loyalty ; do not interfere 
me.’ Joun HEss. 

2, Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Musicat Eprrarn.— When in Youlgreave 
Churchyard, Derbyshire, recently, I noticed 
the following curious epitaph. It is on an 
| upright stone tothe memory of Samuel Taylor, 
who died 14 January, 1848, aged seventy-two: 

To the down Bow of Death 
His Forte gave way, 
All the Graces in sorrow were drown’d; 
Hallelujah Cresendo 
Shall be his glad lay 
When Da’ Capo the Trumpet shall sound. 
CuarLes Drury. 


“You ARE oLp, Farner (See 
ante, p. 240.)—In ‘Tales in Rhyme for Boys,’ 
by “Old Humphrey” (the late Mr. George 
Mogridge), subliched by the Religious Tract 
Society about half a century ago, is a poem 
entitled ‘The Woodcutter.’ In it occurs the 
following couplet :— 

You’re a hearty old man, father Peter, I know, 

And are up at your labours betimes. 
The poem contains many similar expressions, 
and it is highly probable that it formed the 
basis of the burlesque in —_= in Wonder- 
land.’ Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

[Dodgson burlesqued Southey’s poem ‘The Old 
Man’s Comforts and how he gained Them,’ bestaning 
“You are old, Father William,” the young man cried, 

“The few locks that are left you are grey.”) 


Tue Brrrupay or Georce IIl.—In the 
Morning Chronicle of 3 Jan., 1801, appeared 
the following :— 

** An important discovery has just been made by 
our almanack calculators, though too late for their 
ey works. The fourth of June, which has so 
ong been dear to the loyalty of our countrymen, is 
a festival no more. His Majesty was born on the 
24th of May, 1738, and completes his sixty-third 
year on the yi/th of June, 1801. Whether the Court 
will think proper to notice this alteration, we know 
not, but it is required by consistency and acc uracy.’ 

The paragraph was repeated in the Morning 
Post of the following Monday, 5 Jan. ; and, 
although nothing came of the suggestion, it 
raises the interesting question of the exact 
date of George IIL’s birth. All the accus- 
tomed works of reference give it as 4 June ; 
but this date would appear, from the state- 
ment just quoted, to be made by adding 
the eleven days omitted by the reform of the 
calendar in 1752 to 24 May, the actual day of 
birth ; and it is obvious that the writer of 
the paragraph considered that as, by this 


same reform, another day was dropped by 
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the fact that 1800 was not a leap year, the 
official birthday ought to be shifted forward 
another day to5 June. An incidental ques- 
tion arises whether in cases other than 
those of royalty the birthday was passed 
along in this fashion, so as to make up for 
the omitted eleven days ; but the main point 
is the coincidence— previously, I believe, un- 
noted—that George III. and his grand- 
daughter Victoria, who alone among English 
monarchs reached the sixtieth year of their 
sovereignty, were born upon a similar date 
eighty-one years removed, 

That there may be no question raised upon 
the fact that 24 May was the actual date in 
the case of George IIL, I take the following 
account of his birth from the London Daily 
Post and General Advertiser of Thursday, 
25 May, 1738:— 

“ Yesterday, between the Hours of Six and Seven 
in the Morning her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales was happily delivered of a Prince, at Norfolk 
House in St. James’s Square, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury being present.” 

And in the London Gazette the event was 
thus announced :— 

“ Whitehall, May 26.—On Wednesday last at Half 
an Hour past Seven in the Morning, her Royal High- | 
ness the Sehncess of Wales was safely delivered of a 
Prince, who was immediately christened by the name 
of George, which was occasioned by some dangerous 
Symptoms that appeared at first, though they are 
now happily over; and the Princess likewise is in 
a very good way.” 

Surely, in face of this official statement, 
the usual works of reference should correctly 
show George III. to have been born on 24 May 
and not 4 June. Atrrep F. Ropers. 


Foor as Records or a PILeRIM- 
AGE or Vistt.—On the roof of the tower of 
Goudhurst Church, in Kent, numerous out- 
lines of men’s and women’s feet have been 
scratched on the lead. They are, for the 
most part, simply outlined by a plain line, 
but in a few instances by a narrow zigzag, 
such as would be produced by a bradawl 
pushed forward, whose right and left edges 
cut alternately. The inside of the outlines 
is in some examples partly filled by a series 
of lines representing the metal toe and heel 
caps or other structural markings of the sole, 
Some of the outlines have names or initials 
only as well as the date added, which in two 
cases is 1823, while the latest instance seems 
to be 1884. 

The custom of recording a visit to a place 
by means of a foot outline seems to be very 
widespread ; similar foot outlines may be seen 
in Egypt. There are several drawn on the 
sandstone pavement surrounding the small 


Temple of Amenhotep III. at El Kab, near 
Edfu ; two or three were uncovered on one of 
the stones at the north-east gate of the town 
wall by Mr. Quibell in 1897-8. 

| have observed other foot outlines on the 
top of a small sandstone hill in the country 
between the Nile and the town of Kosser. 
The Egyptian examples seem to be com- 
paratively recent; at any rate, there is no 
evidence that they are of great antiquity or 
belong to the Ancient Egyptian period. The 
— at the north-east gate of El Kab 
affords no evidence as to its date. 

| forward these notes in the hope that 
other correspondents may be induced to give 
more information of a similar character, such 
as on the footprints of prophets and saints, 
and the legend that Muhammed’s footprint 
may be seen on a stone in the mosque of ‘Omr 
at Jerusalem, and that of his camel or donkey 
at Sinai. Notes on the models of footprints 
of Indian divinities in our museums would 
also be of interest. 

On the north side of the west door of 
Goudhurst Church are several deep scratches 
or cuts, as if tools had been sharpened upon 
the stones. Similar marks are found on all 
the ancient buildings in Egypt. They are 
attributed to the women, who consider that 
rubbing any building or object which is 


_kafry, ov belonging to the “infidels,” is a 


charm against sterility. Is the trace of any 
such idea to be found in our own folk-lore ? 
The prevalence of such customs need not 
imply any real connexion other than the 
general similarity of primitive ideas. 
W. Green. 

SHEPHERDESS WaLtkK.—In all likelihood 
when this note appears the last circumstantial 
traces of my hypothesis will have been swept 
away. We are told on excellent authority 
that our legislature is invested with extra- 
ordinary powers which only stop short of sex 
conversion. It would seem, however, that the 
wiseacres of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, are 
adepts in that miraculous art—at least, so far 
as applies to place-names. For if the inscrip- 
tion “Shepherd’s Walk” cut into the archi- 
trave of the famous old Grecian Theatre, 
abutting on City Road, and now in process of 
demolition, is at all trustworthy, it looks as 
if some modern parish official has blundered. 
Moreover, it would seem as if succeeding 
members of that Progressive vestry, deter- 
mined to uphold the reputation of their pre- 
decessors’ erring servant, have scattered their 
tin indicators of “Shepherdess Walk” all 
over this very unpleasing thoroughfare, with 
wearisome iteration and with seemingly 
brazen callousness to the truth. Whether 
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we have here another “ Rennes affaire” on a 
small scale, or whether the writer has found 
a pretty mare's nest, those of your readers 
steeped in the topography of this teeming 
district will demonstrate in due course. At 
any rate, it is advisable to put the curious 
fact upon record, and, personally, I am very 

lad that circumstances over which, for once, 
t had control, took me casually through 
“Shepherdess Walk” in the very nick of 
time to make the happy discovery of this 
strange anomaly in street nomenclature. 

M. L. Bresvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Qucries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

“Eaatste.”—This is said to be a name for 
the magpie in Dorset, and also in Lincoln- 
shire. I should be glad to hear in what parts 
of those two counties the word is used. I 
know that “haggister” has been registered 
as a word for the magpie in Kent. 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Ortcin or Custom Housss.’—While 
in London four years ago I picked up a 
feeble little publication entitled ‘The Origin 
of Custom Houses’; subsequently I lost it. 
Its chief value to me was the simple two or 
three illustrations. I am now desirous of 
getting this publication, and if you can assist 
me I will be thankful. 

L. M. Montcomery. 

St. Louis, Missouri, U.S. 


Arms or ArpAaGu.—What were the arms of 
the monastery of Ardagh, co. Longford, and 
where can the best history of the monastery 
be found ? ARTHUR MAYALL. 


TRANSLATIONS OF Horace.— Who made the 
first translation into English of the works of 
Horace ; when was it published ; from what 
text was the translation made ? 

GrorGE Repway. 

(The Rev. Thomas Drant, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s, Cambridge (for whom see ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ xvi. 1), issued in 1567 ‘ Horace his Arte 
of Poetrie, Pistles, and Satyrs Englished,’ 4to. 
RP: 284, having in the previous year published ‘A 

edicinable Morall, that is, the Two Bookes of 
Horace his Satyres Englyshed.’ See ‘ Bibliotheca 
Anglo Poetica,’ art. 205, p. 79; Warton’s ‘ English 
Poetry,’ and Lowndes’s ‘Bibliographer’s Manual.’ 
lt is impossible to say what text he used. The 


‘Odes and Epodes’ as a whole were first trans- 
lated by Sir T. Hawkins, Knt., London, 1625, 4to. 
All that is known will be found in the authorities 
cited.) 


Autuors or Works Wantep.—Can any 
of your readers inform me (direct preferred) 
who were the authors of the following ?— 

Lewesdon Hill: a Poem. Oxford, 1788, 4to. 
(By William Crowe, LL.D.) 

Patriotism: a Poem. Uttoxeter, 1802, 4to. 

The Dying Negro. A Poetical Epistle supposed 
to be written by A Black (who lately shot himself 
on board a vessel in the river Thames) to his 
intended Wife. London, W. Flexney, 1773, 4to. 
[By Thomas Day and John pea) 

‘loribelle ; or, the Tale of the Foreste, a 
Ballad in Four Parts, in imitation of the Ancient 
Style. Oxford, 1803, 4to. 

‘ Alcastor to Sophron: an Epistle. London, 1755, 
to. 

Poems. Laura,......0de on Power of Music ; The 
Valetudinarian ; On Death of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales. By A Gentleman of Cambridge. London, 
1752, 4to. 

Wisdom: a Poem. For the Author, 1778, 4to. 
[Qy. by Edward Wilkinson, M.D. ?] 

R. Sums, 

27, lronmarket, Newcastle, Staffs. 


Lutron Trinity Gitp.—Has the sixteenth- 
century ‘Book of the Fraternity or Gild of 
the Holy Trinity in Luton,’ among the 
Marquis of Bute’s MSS. (Third Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 206 2), been printed? tt seems 
a very important document for social history 
and prices. Rosr. J. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


Mr. Troms’s Liprary.— Some ten years 
ago | purchased in London a copy of 
‘The Political and Satirical History of the 
Years 1756-62,’ with 112 plates, fourth edition, 
containing the book-plates of Horace Walpole 
and William J. Thoms, and also the latter’s 
name written on the inside cover, and with 
some very faint pencil notes, which are not 
wholly decipherable, but read as follows :— 

“*This book formed Part of the.........of Lo......... 
Townsend There is a copy of this in the 
Possession of Lord John Townsend. For Particulars 
see Lord Orford, Vol. 2, Page 68.” 

The dots represent the portions which I 
cannot make out. 

Recently I was looking up something in 
‘N. & Q., and in 5” §. vi. 181 I found an 
article signed Cur. referring to this 
book of caricatures, and probably to the very 
copy in my possession, as the pencil notes 
are identical. Can you tell me whether the 
late Wm. J. Thoms was the author of the 
article referred to? He had, I think, at this 
time (1876) retired from the management of 
*N. & Q” When was Mr. Thoms’s library 
sold? Was the Lord Chas. Townsend referred 
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to in the notes the wit and statesman, b. 1725, 
d. 1767, and son of the third Viscount 
Townsend and the famous Audrey Harrison ? 
ALrrep Bowpirtcu. 
Boston, Mass. 
[The article after which you ask was by Mr. 
Thoms. ] 


Heven Leren, of Middlewich, was the 
author of ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ Manchester, 
1788, 4to. What is known concerning her? 

SIMMS. 

27, Ironmarket, Newcastle, Staffs. 


“Capapos.”— This puzzling word occurs 
twice in ‘Sir Gawain and the Green Knight’ 
(ll. 186, 572), and nowhere else. Sir F. 
Madden, the first editor of the poem, derives 
it from the French cap-d-dos, and gives it the 
meaning of “a hood or close cap, descending 
low in the neck.” The ‘H.E.D.’ accepts 
doubtfully both derivation and meaning, 
adding, however, that cap-d-dos is not found 
in French dictionaries. I think the right 
explanation of the word is contained in the 
following lines, quoted from ‘ Fierabras,’ 612 
et sey., by Viollet-le-Duc (‘ Mobilier Frangais,’ 
vol. vi. p. 85), in his description of a 
gambison :— 

......Cuir de Capadoce va en son dos jeter, 

Il fu blans comme nois, boin fu pour le serrer. 

Par dessus vest l’auberc, &c. 

The passage describing the arming of Sir 
Gawain (ll. 566-89) is too long for quotation 
here ; but a reference to it will show that 
his capados is not a hood, but a gambison 
reaching up to, and fitting close round, the 
neck. Like the snow-white garment that 
the knight in ‘Fierabras’ wore under his 


hauberk, Sir Gawain’s gambison was doubt- 
less of Cappadocian leather, hence its name. 
Froissart also mentions the “cuir bouilli de 
Cappadoce” (see note to |. 2065 of ‘Sir 
Thopas, Skeat’s ‘Chaucer,’ v. p. 197). Is 
there any mention of the leather of that 
country anywhere else ? F. J. AMours. 
Glasgow. 


“ Howk.”—In Scotland we use “ howk ” in 
the sense of dig, to hole out, to make hollow. 
Robert Fergusson, e.g., tells how 

Geordie Girdwood, mony a lang spun day, 

Howkit for gentlest banes the humblest clay ; 
while in enumerating the occupations of his 
‘Twa Dogs’ Burns records that 

Whyles mice and moudieworts they howkit. 
Kingsley uses the word several times in his 
‘Water-Babies,’ and thereby prompts aScottish 
reader to inquire whether it is common in 
English speech, and, if so, whether it has the 


same significance to the south of the Tweed | 


as it has in Fergusson and Burns. In chap. vi., 
e.g. of Kingsley’s charming story, after Tom 
has demolished the store of lollipops, the 
question is asked, “What did the strange 
fairy do?” 

“Did she,” the narrative continues, 
‘fly at Tom catch him by the scruff of the neck, 
hold him, Aowk him, hump him, hurry him, hit 
him, poke him, pull him, pinch him, pound him, 
o- him in the corner, shake him, slap him, set 
1im on a cold stone to reconsider himself, and so 
forth?” 
This is deliciously fluent and pleasantly 
alliterative ; but it would not have occurred 
to a Scotsman to use “howk” quite in this 
way. Nor would he have thought of making 
the Gairfowl say of her wooer, as Kingsley 
makes her say in chap. vii., that she felt it to 
be her duty to “snub him, and hows him, and 
peck him continually.” Perhaps some one 
will elucidate this usage. THomMas BayNeE. 


THe Oriein or “Tres.” —A writer of a 
note in the Glose newspaper of 14 August, 
signing Edward J. Watherston, has the fol- 
lowing statement on the origin of this word, 
and I should like to ask whether there is 
good authority for it :— 

“ Few people know the origin of the word ‘tip.’ 
It comes from the old coffee-houses, of which, | 
believe, ‘Offley’s’ in Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, was the last survivor. At the door of 
these coffee-houses was a box, made usually of brass, 
with lock and key. It had engraved upon it the 
letters T.L.P. (observe the stops between each 
letter), ‘To insure promptness.” Customers, as 
they passed out, dropped a coin in for the waiters. 
Hence the word ‘tip.’” 

B. H. L. 


Jourtirn.—In the register of marriages at 
North Wraxall, Wilts, 26 Feb., 1749, Joseph 
Brokenbrow is married to Hannah Jouillin. 
Can any of your readers tell me if the name 
Jouillin is to be found elsewhere ? 

F. Harrison. 


“An! PpoURQUOE L’'AMITIK GEMIRAIT - ELLE 
ENCORE ?”—Can any of your readers kindly 
help me to the original English of some 
verses translated by Vinet about the year 
1826. The first line of the poem in French 
is 

Ah! pourquoi l'amitié gémirait-elle encore ? 
The refrain at the end of each stanza is 

Ils ne sont pas perdus, ils nous ont devancés. 
The refrain in English is “ Not lost, but gone 
before.” The English original is said to be 
by a Dr. Clarke, but I have not as yet suc- 
ceeded in obtaining his poems or in meeting 
with the verses in question. 

I may add that an English translation of 
Vinet’s verses exists, apparently made in 
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ignorance of the fact that the French was 
itself a rendering from the English. This 
translation from Vinet begins: “Ah! why 
should Friendship bitterly lament ?” 
5. Harvey Gem. 
2, Keble Road, Oxford. 


H.M.P.C.C. — What do the above letters 
stand for? They occur on a tomb to one of 
the Browns of Colstoun, 1652. H. M. stand 
for “ Hoc Monumentum” evidently. P. C. C. 
is my difficulty. 

J. G. Watiace-J AMEs. 

Haddington. 

{If the tomb was put up. by more than one person, 
the unexplained words are “ ponendum curaverunt 
if by one, probably “‘ponendum curavit conse- 
cravit. 


“ BLEACHFIELD HORN. *—In a little poem by 
Robert Tannahill, entitled ‘ iteciens Miller’ 
(a scolding wife !), the poet says :— 

Loud ’s the sounding bleachtield horn, 
But her voice is ten times louder ! 
What is “the sounding bleachfield horn”? 
Does it refer to some custom now obsolete ? 
Tannahill died in 1810. 
JONATHAN BoucuieEr. 


“Lonk” SHeer.—What does /onk mean as 
a descriptive term for a breed of sheep? 
When was it first applied to the breed now 
known under this name? The earlier writers 
of this century on agriculture make no men- 
tion of any such breed. 
R. HepGer WALLACE. 


Cuurcn or St. AGNes.—Can any one give 
information concerning achurch of St. Agnes 
which is said to have existed formerly in 
Jerusalem ! F. C 


“RIGHTS AND ROYALTIES OF THE SEA 
What are “the rights and royalties of ‘he 
sea” as of a manor that 
borders on the coast ? i os 


Hemiock Tree.—Is it known who gave 
this name to the Abies canadensis? The first 
instance I know of its use is in the 1729 edi- 
tion of Evelyn’s ‘Sylva’ (LI. iii. 119): “ The 
hemlock- tree (as they call it in New- England) 
is a kind of Spruce.” As Evelyn died in 1706, 
this sentence may possibly bea later addition. 

Rost. J. Wuirwe 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


Cope Famity.— Wouldany readerof ‘N.& Q.’ 
kindly send me a full pedigree of Cope of 
Bruerne? Burke gives only the descent from 
Sir Anthony Cope, the lineal descendant. 
Any notes on the family will be acceptable. 

(Miss) E. E. Tuoyrs. 

Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


GreTNA GREEN MARRIAGE REGISTERS.— 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say where the 
Gretna Green registers are kept, and whether 
they are accessible to the public ? 

A. R. M. 

[See 5" S. vi. 508; x. 388; 7 S. iii. 89; iv. 329, 
496; ix. 186; 8S. ix. 61, 149, 389; xi. 204, 338, 511; 
xii. 170, 331, 411.) 


Str SAMUEL SHEPHERD.—I am anxious to 
get into communication with some of the 
descendants of Sir Samuel Shepherd, at one 
time Solicitor-General, and later (1819-30) 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Scot- 
land; or of his son Henry John Shepherd 
(1783-1855), Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, Re- 
corder of Abingdon, &c., who married a 
daughter of the third Earl ¢ _Paaary. 

. G. Eakins. 


Osgoode Hall, Torento, eu 


NEWSPAPERS AND SECRET INTELLIGENCE.— 
Over forty years ago there was a request in 
‘N. & Q? (2™ 8. i. 47) for a reference to 
the magazine or review containing an article 
‘On the Means by which the Editors of Eng- 
lish Newspapers have obtained the Secrets 
of Foreign and English Governments.’ No 
reply was forthcoming ; but is it too late to 
repeat the question ? Atrrep F. Ross1s. 


Beplics, 


HAWKER 
(9% iv. 168, 223.) 

A comptete “ Hawker bibliography ” would 
not, as Mr. WALLIs says, be easy to compile, but 
it would be a great advantage to er of 
“the Vicar” if it could be taken in hand. A 
very good beginning was made by Messrs. 
Boase and Courtney in their ‘ Bibliotheca Cor- 
nubiensis’ (i. 220-2, iii. 1222-3) ; but the list 
of Hawker’s works was not drawn up exactly 
on modern lines, and it is necessarily incom- 
plete. In the list, for instance, of Hawker’s 
contributions to Willis’s Current Notes, a 
communication headed * Churchyards’ (1855, 
p. 31), which is in reality a note upon the 
poem of * Baal-Zephon,’ printed at p. 29 of the 
same volume, is omitted. I am not sure that 
all Hawker’s communications to ‘N. & 
are included. Of ‘The Poor Man and his 
Parish Chure th’ no earlier edition than that 
winted in ‘Days and Seasons; or, Church 
Poetry for the Year,’ J. & C. Mozley, 1857, is 
given. I fancy the first edition must be ex- 
|ceedingly rare; but I have a copy of the 
second, printed as a separate pamphlet by 
Edw ard Nettleton, of Plymouth, in 1843. 
This is dated, in accordance with Hawker’s 
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ueer fashion, “The Festival of St. John the 
japtiser, 1843.” Another very important 
omission is that of the original Be ae of 
‘The Song of the Western Men’ (the Tre- 
lawny ballad), which was printed by Mr. 
Davies Gilbert at “East Bourn” in 1825. In 
my copy of this very rare production the 
date is misprinted 1835 ; but that it should 
be 1825 is proved by the note appended to 
the ballad in ‘ Records of the Western Shore,’ 
1832, of which I possess a very fine copy, in 
the original wrappers. Hawker was still a 
layman when he wrote this ballad, and in 
the heading of Mr. Gilbert’s broadside he is 
described as “ Esquire.” Having, in one form 
or another, nearly everything that Hawker 
wrote, I did not provide myself with Mr. 
WALLIs’s recent edition of his works, and do 
not know if the compilation of a bibliography 
formed a part of his editorial duty ; but if such 
a work were ever given to the world as a 
separate publication, it should, I venture to 
think, include the valuable papers which were 
written by the late Mr. Jonn Eoiincron 
Baitey, and printed in ‘N. & Q.’ shortly | 
after Mr. Hawker’s death (5 S. v. 403, 441 ;| 
vi. 42). Mr. BarLey was an old and valued 
contributor to this journal, and all his 
writings were imbued with the strictest | 
spirit of accuracy and of judicial fairness. | 
the note on ‘Ecclesia’ is especially im- | 
portant. W. F. Pripeaux. 


“INDISPENSABLE” §. iv. 247).— An 
“indispensable” was a small bag provided | 
with a long string in which the ladies, at | 
the beginning of this century, put their 
money, spectacles, handkerchief, and snuff- 
box when they went out, and which they | 
hung on the back of their chair when! 
sitting down. Later on this “ indispensable ” 
became “sac,” and then “reticule” or “ ridi- 
cule.” Littré, Larousse, Bescherelle, and ‘ La 
Grande Encyclopédie’ give the above defi- | 
nition of the term. Moreover, you can find 
in Racinet’s ‘Costume Historique,’ vol. vi. 
plates 406 (figs. 3 and 13) and 407 (figs. 15 
and 20), several coloured reproductions of 
these receptacles. Henri CHATEAU. 

Paris. 


SHAGREEN (9 §S. iv. 68, 115, 171).—The art 
of preparing shagreen is not lost, but hitherto 
no one has been able to rediscover the method 
of staining it the beautiful shade of green 
seen on bonbon boxes and other trifles made 
in this country at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. The artof staining ivory knife-handles | 
& permanent green is also lost. The dyeing 


The Japanese green shagreen is cold and 
repellent in tone. The shagreen that is seen 
in London shops of the better kind, as 
Leuchars’ in Piccadilly, is prepared in Paris, 
but the old English green is not to be had. 

For some years past I have a a 
with this substance, and at the Exhibition of 
the Artful and Crafty ones now being held 
in the New Gallery, Regent Street, [ am 
showing a little box, the lid of which I have 
covered, eutside with pearl-grey, and inside 
with light-blue shagreen. Mr. J. P. Cooper 
is exhibiting some prettily designed boxes 
covered with the same beautiful material. 
GuINEVERE might like to see what is being 
done in this direction. ANprew W. Tuer. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


HENBANE (9" S. iv. 226, 274).—It was henne- 
dwole for which I looked in vain in the great 
‘Dictionary, and I must confess that | 
omitted to look for hen-dwale, under which 
it occurs. Dr. Murray's remarks have 
therefore some justice, so far as they refer 
to me. But having found henebon in its 
alphabetic place, I think it was not  un- 
reasonable to expect to find hennedwole 
similarly placed. For hen-dwale in its 
modern spelling no quotation is given. 

It is hyoseyamus, not henbane, for which the 
earliest quotation in the ‘ Dictionary ’ is 1706. 
I should have expected to find it earlier. In 
Prof. Henslow’s recently published ‘ Medical 
Works of the Fourteenth Century’ (p. 118) I 


| find, “ ribe-planteyn, Iusquiamus, peny-gres, 


morell.” 
‘Alphita’ (frequently cited in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’) is the name of a medico-botanical 
glossary edited by Mr. Mowat for the “ Anec- 
dota Oxoniensia ” series. ie 
Hen-cress (an old name for Bursa pastoris) is 
another word I cannot find in the ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
but I will not say it is not there. It occurs 

in ‘Sin. Bartholomei’ (p. 23) as hennekersen. 

Cc. C. B. 
CROMWELL AND Music (9 S. iii. 
341, 417, 491; iv. 151, 189, 276).—I was not 


/aware that your correspondent was waiting 


for me. But I cannot accept his distinction ; 
neither, I think, does the world at large. 
“Qui facit per alium facit per se.” To ex- 
onerate Cromwell there will need explicit 
and incontrovertible evidence that he did 
his best to hinder, to remedy, and to dis- 
avow a destruction wrought by those whom, 
in this respect at least, he did control when 
he pleased. Are we to suppose that the vic- 
tories in which he did not command in person 
were contrary to his mind and will? The 


material may have been the same for both. | same method has been used to shift from him 
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the responsibility of abolishing Christmas, 
but without effect. It brings to mind the 
captivating innocence of Jehu’s question, 
“Who slew all these ?” Cc 


SELECTMEN iv. 169).—In New Eng- 
land, and some other portions of the United 
States influenced by New England, we have 
elaborate town governments, the chairman 
of the selectmen being practically the mayor, 
and his associates on the board the aldermen. 
In Massachusetts all towns of less than twelve 
thousand inhabitants have such a govern- 
ment. The selectmen are usually three in 
number, but may be five, seven, or nine If 
elected for three years, the term of one, or 
more if there is a large board, must expire 
each year. Most towns elect all the select- 
men annually. The town of Brookline, richer 
and more populous than many of our cities, 
wefers to remain a town, and is governed 
vy selectmen. When the country was first 
settled the selectmen were in some localities 
called “townsmen.” The office of selectinan 
dates from the earliest times in New Eng- 
land. The writer has been a selectman of 
one of the larger towns of Massachusetts. 

GeorGe KUHN CLARKE. 

Boston, U.S. 


Herries (9 iv. 247).—J. D.-S. does not 
give his address. I think he will find much 
information on the Herries family in that fine 
work ‘ The Book of Carlaverock,’ published at 
great cost by the late Lord Herries and his 
late brother, the Hon. Marmaduke Maxwell. 
A copy must be in the British Museum 
Library. (Duke). 


J. D.-S. might try Herefordshire, in which 
county there was a prosperous family of that 
name living in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. One Frances, daughter of 
Herries of Herefordshire, married in 1665 
Daniel Wigmore, of Stamford, in Lincoln- 
shire, several times mayor of that town. 

W. Sancrorr RANDALL. 

Old Charlton. 


POLKINGHORN iv. 108, 214).—It may 
perhaps interest some of your readers to refer 
to a member of this family who was a noted 
wrestler, and who represented Cornwall in a 
very famous wrestling match with my an- 
cestor Abraham Cann, the Devon champion. 

T. Cann Hucues, MLA. 

Lancaster. 

BLeepine [Mace IN Carist Cuurcn, DuBLIN 
(9 S. iv. 127).—In the note upon this subject 
itis remarked that this story is believed to 
be “a forgery perpetrated by Robert Ware, 
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the unworthy son of the learned and accurate 
Sir James Ware.” The authority given is 
“Rev. T. E. Bridgett’s ‘Blunders and 
Forgeries, 1890.” But Dr. Bullinger has 
thoroughly exposed how untrustworthy are 


the charges of forgery and interpolation 
made against Robert Ware by Father 


Bridgett, of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. Ware published his valu- 
able collections, entitled ‘Foxes and Fire- 
brands, in 1682. Such authors as Strype, 
Collier, Gardiner, Cox, Froude, Lingard, and 
others of no less eminence made large use of 
his historical information ; and L believe not 
one of them charged Ware with forgery. 
Father Bridgett, in his seventh essay, en- 
titled ‘A Rogue and his Dupes,’ denounces 
Ware's work as a forgery, charging him with 
interpolating forged “+ among his father’s 
genuine transcripts. n making so grave a 
charge, we have a right to expect the fullest 
evidence, or attempted proof, or at least 
sound argument. Father Bridgett does not 
favour us with any one of the least of these. 
The only evidence is his own dirit. 
His words are: “Sir James Ware had, I 
am convinced, no knowledge whatever of 
the many documents published by his son 
Robert” (p. 212). What are Father Brid- 
gett’s convictions worth? But he adds: 
“A careful examination of several of these 
volumes has convinced me that the papers 
quoted by the son are in a handwriting 
quite different from the genuine transcripts 
of the father, and of a later date.” There 
is no evidence that Father Bridgett’s opinion 
on calligraphy is worth anything. On the 
other head, experienced professionals have 
declared their opinions that the writing 
is throughout by the same hand, though of 
different dates, and that the paper is all one 
quality throughout. Supposing even that 
father Bridgett’s imaginary difference in 
handwriting existed, that would not prove 
that what the son wrote was false. To mini- 
mize the fact of Ware’s collections being used 
by eminent writers, he further remarks: “I 
have no reason whatever to think that the 
manuscripts were ever examined by Strype 
or Collier, who first gave currency to some of 
Ware's myths” (p. 213). But of what con- 
sequence is it what Father Bridgett thinks? 
He makes great and serious charges against 
a valuable historical writer ; and when you 


ask for proofs, he gives you his various 
“ convictions,” thoughts, and calligraphic 
speculations. 


But so worthless did Father Bridgett con- 
sider his own argument (!) that he gives it up 
himself further on, and, after charging Ware 


if 
4 
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with forgery, suggests that “they [the papers 
he says Ware forged] may have hs written 
for him [the father] by others in a contem- 
porary handwriting.” 

Apparently feeling that, after all, his con- 
victions, thoughts, speculations, and sug- 
gestions were equally valueless, he concludes, 
after deliberately heading this division ‘A 
Forger and his Method,’ by saying: “It 
matters, however, not much whether my 
theory of the entries among Sir James Ware's 
collections be true or not, be accepted or 
rejected. In any case the documents are 
spurious, which is the important matter.” 
Exactly so. The whole charge of forgery 
against Robert Ware is a baseless “ theory,” 
without a shadow of proof to support it, in- 
vented by Father Bridgett, as he finally con- 
fexses, who, after declaring the documents 

forgeries,” Robert Ware a “forger,” and the 
eminent writers who for two centuries have 
used his collections “dupes,” tells us it matters 
not whether his “theory” be “true or not.” 
See ‘Rome's Tactics,’ by Dean Goode, with 
introduction by Dr. Bullinger, 1893. 

G. M. M. 

Brack Jews (9° iv. 68).—Dr. Burnell’s 
note on p. 70 of vol. Ixx. of the Hakluyt 
Society’s series (Linschoten) runs as follows : 

“The Jews had to leave Cranganore when it 
became a Portuguese possession, and settled in the 
native town of Cochin. They now live chiefly at 
Mattaficéri (to the south of Cochin), and at Cénéa- 
mangalam. They are almost entirely Senhardim 
from Bagdad and other parts, and even from 
Europe. There are also a few Ashkenasim. The 
black Jews are of mixed race.” 

Artuur T. PRINGLE, 

Cheltenham. 


THe Surname Morcom (9 S. iv. 148). 
Like many other place-names in the “ West 
Countrie,” the name Morcom is manifestly 
Celtic ; the derivation is either Mor-Cwm, 
the hollow by the sea, or Mawr-Cwm, the 
great hollow. Malcolm, being presumably 
a Gaelic word, may have the same rvots and 
be practically the same name. But even if 
so it is hardly correct to speak of Cornish 
and Gaelic variations as phonetic alterations 
of each other. FRANK Penny, LL.M. 

Fort St. George. 


The above surname may be derived from 
any of the following sources: Mor (Gad- 
helic), mawr (Cymro-Celtic), great; muir 
(Scot.), a tract of waste land, heath, a moor ; 


mor (Cymro-Celtic), mare (Latin), the sea ; 


com, an abbreviation of combe (Celto-Saxon), 
ewm (Welsh), a bowl-shaped valley, which 
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the valley on the moor, or the valley near 
the sea. Joun RaDcLirFE. 


Tae AutHorsuir or ‘THe Rep, WHITE, AND 
Bive’ (9 S. iv. 164, 231).—I returned from 
the Crimea in 1856 in a transport containing 
a party of “navvies ” who had been employed 
on the Balaklava Railway. These worthies 
assembled on the forecastle of an evening 
and beguiled the time with songs and 
choruses. The ditty most in vogue was 
“ Britannia, the pride of the ocean.” The cry 
of “Dree cheers for the red, white, and 
blu-eh ” never seemed to pall on the ears of 
the patriotic performers, and there was cer- 
tainly no flavour of Americanism about any 
part of the performance. The song was new 
tome. I observe that the song is procurable 
at Sheard’s, 192, High Holborn, and is num- 
bered 531-2 in the ‘Musical Bouquet.’ This 
would probably be the original ec ox: 


TrapE=Roap (9" S. iv. 186, 256).—It is 
melancholy to see the way in which trade, 
tread, and trod have been mixed up. Really, 
correspondents ought to try to master the 
different gradations of the English strong 
verbs. See the confusion which has arisen 
from a want of ability to discriminate between 
the various vowel-sounds. We are told that 
trade is the old pronunciation of tread, and 
this may be true enough; but then, at the 
time when tread was pronounced as trade, it 
so happened that trade was pronounced as 
traad, with aa as in baa. The words are 
differently spelt for the reason that they were 
differently pronounced ; and they were dif- 
ferently pronounced because they had dif- 
ferent origins. 

Yet all is clear to any one who knows any- 
thing at all about the A.-S. vowel-sounds ; 
and it is rather hard that I should have to 
explain all over again the very word trade, 
which is already explained in my ‘ Principles 
of English Etymology,’ First Series, p. 181. 

The fact is simply that the A.-S. tredan, to 
tread, is a strong verb, with the pt. t. treed, 
and the pp. trod-en. If this verb had been 
accurately preserved, we should have had a 


| modern English verb tread (still in use), with 


the pt. t. trade, and the pp. trodden. Un- 
fortunately, the pt. t. is eA. in 

In other meet there are three distinct 
grades, viz., tread, trade, and trod, all of 
them capable of producing substantives. 

From the first grade we have tread as a 
sb.; ex., “Thou canst hear the tread of 
travellers” (‘1 Hen. IV.,’ II. ii. 35). 

From the second grade we have the sb. 


would give, The great bowl-shaped valley, | trade, a trodden path, with the well-known 
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example, quoted in my ‘ Dictionary’ fifteen 
years ago, from Surrey’s ‘Eneid,’ ii. 593 ; not 
to mention the example in Shakespeare, 
quoted by Nares in 1822; see ‘ Rich. IL,’ ILL 
ili. 156, where the sense is extended to mean 
“frequent resort.” Hence the sense of 
“ trattic.” 

From the third grade we have the sb. trod, 
also in the sense of trodden path ; whence 
hot trod, for which see Jamieson, s.v. ‘ Fute 
hate.’ 

[tis surely time that questions of etymo- 
logy should be discussed in a scholarly way. 
This is an allowed maxim if the word be of 
Latin or Greek origin ; and English is just as 
worthy of careful treatment as either of these. 
Mere slipshod confusion does not advance our 
credit. Water W. SKEAT. 


“ T'rade (E.), the old sense was ‘path’; hence 
a beaten, regular business” (Skeat’s ‘Con- 
cise Etymological Dict.’). Nares has several 
instances of this word in the sense from 
writers not quite forgotten, such as Shake- 
speare (‘Rich. IL.’ ILL. iii.) and Massinger. 
In the Isle of Axholme we use the form trod 
to indicate a footpath. Cf. Spenser, ‘Shep. 
Cal.” July :— 
In humble dales is footing fast, 
The trode is not so tickle. 
Cc B 
ENGRAVED PorTRAIT OF DEAN VINCENT (9"" 
S. iv. 185, 253).—The portrait by William 
Owen, R.A., is the property of the dean’s 
great-grandson, Charles Greaves Vincent, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
REGINALD STEWART BoppiINGToN. 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 


“THE WHITE FAUNCH HIND” (9 S§. iii. 169, 
372 ; iv. 17).—It ought to be noticed that Sir 
Walter Scott quotes “white faunch deer,” 
from a MS. history of the family of St. Clair, 
by Richard Augustin Hay, Canon of St. Gene- 
vieve, in the notes to the ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ canto vi. stanza xxi. W. C. B. 


THe Montreux CuurcuyarpD [NscRIPTION 
(9 S. iv. 
inscription, which | have just read, I find da 
peteé should be ta pite, “thy trifle ”:— 

En passant jette ici ta pite aux malheureux. 
Henry ATTWELL. 
Glion sur Territet. 


THe Devit’s Door (9"" S. iv. 127, 178, 218, 256). | 
—The “superstitious explanation ” is founded | 
on too widespread beliefs and customs to be | 
dismissed by an individual expression of | 
yoyo It is sufficient torefer to such texts 

ob xxvi. 6,7, and Is. xiv. 13. Certainly 


| 
as 


the north side of the church is usually colder 
and damper than the sonth side; but it is 
because the north is cold that it is the dwell- 
a of evil powers who send mist and 
cold, ; 


joccaccro (9 §, iii. 247, 369, 435).—To the 
examples already given may be added Mr. 
John Payne’s ‘Salvestra’ in ‘New Poems’ 
(1880), pp. 193-275. Cf. ‘Il Decamerone,’ 
Giorn. iv. 8. G. L. Apperson. 
Wimbledon. 


REFERENCE WANTED (9" S. iii. 487 ; iv. 54). 
—There is an error in Mr. MAYALL’s reference 
to Ovid’s ‘ Heroides. For “ Epistle iii. 71” 
read Kpistle xvid. 71-72. ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


“W ARDROBE-BOOK ”(9""S. iv. 209).—Although 
I cannot answer all the queries started by Mr. 
Wuitwe.1, he may be glad to know that 
the Bibliotheca Phillippica contained a long 
series of such books. The portion sold in 
1895 (21-26 March), for instance, contained 
one of Edward ILL, 1332; one of Elizabeth, 
1559-60. The portion sold in 1896 (10-17 June) 
contained one of Edward L, 1298; one of 
Edward II., 1307 ; one of Elizabeth, from 1568 
to 1589. In the portion sold in 1897 (17-20 
May) were one of Edward IL. 1323-4; one 
of Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, and Edmond, 
Duke of York, sons of Edward IIL., 1359-60. 
One of the finest Wardrobe Rolls in the 
Phillipps sales occurred in the 1898 portion 
lot 324, Edward IL, 1324-5, a splendid 
historical record, 40 ft. long, purchased by 
Mr. Quaritch for 57/. There were probably 
other wardrobe-books of English sovereigns 
in the other portions of the Phillipps 
sales, but I cannot at the moment lay 
my hands on the catalogues. The sale 
of a portion of the Ashburnham MSS. on 
1 May last included three wardrobe-books of 
Edward L., namely, 1299-1300, 1303-5, and 
1305-7; also one of Queen Eleanor, first con- 
sort of Edward L, 1289-91. The contents of 
many of these and other wardrobe - books 


188).--In the second line of this | have doubtless been published in one form or 


another. The Reliquary of October, 1894 

(pp. 214-19), published the contents of Henry 

\ wardrobe, 1537. W. Roperts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8. W. 


Wardrobe-books are the daily account-books 
of receipts and expenses kept by the Keeper 
of the King’s Wardrobe, or that of any other 
person whose household expenses are paid 
out of the revenue. They contain information 
as to household expenses, and frequently as 
to military expenditure, the army being in 
the department of the Keeper of the Great 


Wardrobe. These books ought all to be 
among the Queen's Remembrancer’s records 
of the Exchequer, being deposited as vouchers 
for the accounts of the Keepers ; but owing to 
carelessness when the seenelie were moved from 
Carlton Ride or at some earlier period, many 
of them are believed to be in private hands. 
The wardrobe-book for 28 Edward I. was 
— by the Society of Antiquaries of 
ondon from the original in their possession. 
See Scargill - Bird's 
Records,’ 1896, p. 359. 


‘Guide to the Public | 
J. 
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for by its side is one of the same size inscribed 
“A Moidore.” The Portuguese moidore an | 
possibly at some time have been worth 
thirty-six shillings of our money, though in a 
list of exchanges dated 1829 I find it valued 
only at twenty-seven shillings. 

C. Goutp. 


Grorce CHapman (9 §. iv. 226).—The fol- 
lowing extract from Peter Cunningham's 
‘Handbook of London,’ 1853, will, I think, 
answer Mr. PaGe’s inquiry :— 

“George Chapman, the translator of Homer 


The wardrobe was a place where the robes | (died 1634): Inigo Jones erected an altar-tomb to his 


and garments of princes or noblemen were 
kept. It was the duty of an officer styled | 
the Clerk of the King’s Wardrobe to keep an | 
inventory or a particular account of all things | 
belonging to the king’s wardrobe, hence the 
necessity of a book. 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 


71, Brecknock Road. 
| iv. 247).—A single instance of Biblical humour 


TonGues (9 iv. 28, 96, 214).—There was 
formerly a Tonge family of Tonge Hall, in 
Prestwich, co. Lancaster. There is a pedigree 
in Sir Wm. Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of Lanca- 
shire,’ 1664/5 (Chet. Soc., vol. Ixxxviii.). A 
paper on Tonge Hall (with an illustration by 
my friend George Rowbotham), by Col. Fish- 
wick, F.S.A., will be found in vol. x. (pp. 25- 
32) of the 7'ransactions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society. The Society 
visited the hall on 9 Sept., 1893. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


Tae Porter's Longs (8 8. xii. 507 ; 9S, 
i. 112, 198 ; ii. 135).—Here are two more direct 
allusions to “the porter’s lodge” in the 
Waverley novels, other than the one I 
quoted from ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’:— 

“** How, sir?’ said his [Wamba’s] master ; ‘ you 
shall to the porter’s lodge, and taste of the dis- 
cipline there, if you give your foolery such licence.’” 
—* Ivanhoe,’ chap. iv. 

“* If 7[Lambourne] had done this now in a strange 
lord’s castle, the word had been,—The porter’s lodge 
for the knave! and,—Have him flogged trundle 


him down stairs like a turnip!”—‘ Kenilworth,’ | 


chap. xxviii. 

JONATHAN Boucurer. 
_ “Turee Pounp Twetve” (9 iii. 249 ; 
iv. 218, 292).—A similar weight was given me 


| memory, at his own expense, still to be seen in the 
| churchyard, against the south wall of the church ; 


the monument-part alone is old ; the inscription is a 
copy of all that remained visible.” 
The italics are mine. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


CoLLectIoN oF Quotations 


is the case of St. Paul’s pun in Philemon, 
verses 10 and 11, where, in an otherwise 
pathetic passage, he speaks of the former un- 
profitableness and the present profitableness 
of Onesimus os = useful). 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


“To BE AFF THE GLEG” (9 §, iv. 47, 251).— 
I have been familiar with the word gleq= 
glance all my life, and though it is rarely 
used here, it is, as C. C. B. says, common in 
the Midlands. It means “a lance,” but not 
necessarily of suspicion. “I'll give him a 
gleg”=“ look after him.” “He gave me 
a i "=glance. “He thought I didn’t gleg 
him.” “I glegged him.” I have heard 
“gleg” used instead of “wink” many times 
in the well-known saying “A wink’s as good 
as a nod to a blind horse.” 

Tuos. 
Worksop. 


Epwarp Howarp, Nintu Duke or NorFo.k 
| (9 S. iv. 247).—The whereabouts of Edward 
| Howard and his residence at Lambeth in 
1720 was the subject of a query, 6" S. xi. 128, 
| to which no reply has appeared. 

EVERARD Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Oor” (9 8. iv. 166, 252).—I am not at all 


some years ago with the information that it | sure that the words spunuffen and ooftisch are 
was formerly used to weigh foreign money. | unrelated ; for the latter, whether it repre- 
In the Calais Museum, under the heading | sents ooft-isch or ooft-ich, may be suspected 
“Poids Anciens,” are sunilar examples, one | to be formed upon the base ooft-. And I see 
exactly as described by Mr. Rarcutrre.| no difficulty in equating this ooft- with the 
Another is stamped “ Thirty-six Shillings ”; | O.H.G.uodida, M.H.G.ubde, which is obviously 


this is about half the thickness, and probably | derived from the very verb (G. iiben, Du. oeven) 
throws light on the purpose of the weights, | which I have already discussed. Of course 
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there is not the slightest authority for sup- 
posing that hoof (with 4) was ever used with 


the sense of “money ”; and the fact that hoof 


eannot take the suffix -f-ish settles that 
question at once. Water W. SKEAT. 


One oF Brake’s Fraa-Caprains S. iv. 
249).—Some additional particulars respecting 
Capt. Lionel Lane will be found in ‘N & Q., 
4" S. vii. 76, a copy of which will be sent to 

our correspondent on receipt of a line from 

im. EverarD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


MaTTHEW ARNOLD (9 iv. 249).—In the 
‘Letters’ of Matthew Arnold, published 1895, 
the following references are made to three 
letters which appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, signed “An Old Playgoer,” on the 
following dates, viz., 16 Nov., 1882 ; 25 May, 
1883 ; 30 May, 1883. J. F. Fry. 

Upton, Didcot. 


Reference should be made to his published 
‘ Letters.’ Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


THe ANTIQUITIES AND TopoGRAPHY OF East 
Lonpon iv. 145, 215).—-The Mr. Tudor 
mentioned was my father (who, by-the-by, 
was not a copper and brass worker), and the 
house in High Street, Bromley, which he 
purchased was a large one, containing about 
twenty bedrooms, and I remember, fifty-six 
years ago, picking grapes from a vine growing 
in the open in the large garden attached to 
the house. The house was said to have been 
the residence of the Master of the Horse of 
King James I. & 


If I mistake not, good work has been done 
by an East-End Antiquarian Society at 
Toynbee Hall, and enshrined from time to 
time in their organ the 7'oynbee Record. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


Hartey Famity (9 iv. 209).—Further 
particulars respecting Thomas Harley (who 
died in the year 1670, aged fifty-six), the 
estates held by him, his benefactions, his wife, 
his daughter (sole heiress) and her marriage, 
are given in ‘N. & Q. (1" 5S. vii. 255), 7 May, 
1853, of which I will furnish Mr. Hinp with 
a copy should he require it. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Biack IMAGES OF THE Maponna (9* §. ii. 
367, 397, 449, 475, 537 ; iii. 190, 376, 452 ; iv. 77, 
135, 177).—There is a celebrated black image 
of our Lady (Nuestra Sefiora de Montserrat) 
ina pheomes 4 on the mountain of Montserrat 


in Spain. Montserrat in Catalonian signifies 
the Sawn Mount. The wood sculpture repre- 
sents draped figures of the Blessed Virgin 
and Holy Child, but it is the usual custom to 
nut real clothes over all. This statue the 
Scadioiinn monks resident there aftirm to 
have been the handiwork of St. Luke, who 
died at the age of eighty-four, a.p. 63, and to 
have been brought to Barcelona by St. Peter. 
There, in the church of Sanjusto, it remained 
for some six centuries. When the Moors 
threatened Barcelona (A.D. 708) it was taken, 
for better security and protection, into 
the mountains. There it remained, and 
after a long series of adventures — which 
have been duly recorded —during the middle 
of this century, it was finally removed to its 
present position above the high altar in the 
monastery’s chapel. The image is jet black 
and wears a golden crown. Its exterior 
garments are of silk. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Giewep ” (9"" iv. 166).—The word is in 
constant use as showing tenacity of purpose, 
and I have heard a lass say of her lad, on his 
showing signs of unfaithfulness, “Ah ’ll not 
let him gow. Ah’ll stick tow him like glew!” 
Others are “glewed to the spot” on account 
of something unusual seen or heard, which is 
equivalent to saying they were so “struck” 
as to be powerless to move. Many examples 
in regular use might be given. 

THos, RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


This word “glewed,” or “glued,” seems to 
me a very good one. We read in Acts xvii. 34, 
Tues dvdpes KoAAnPevtes adtg 
“Howbeit certain men clave unto him,” A.V. 
This seems to me a very forcible word, de- 
rived from the soldering or sodering of metals. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“To (9 iv. 47, 92, 174).—The 
word hele occurs in the ‘Book of Ritual of 
the Freemasons as used under the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland. The meaning is “to 
conceal,” but the word has to be explained 
to the initiates, as it is unknown to them, 
at least in this part of the country. The 
same word occurs in the burgess oath of 
Reading, and in a copy of about the date 
1430 a gloss has been inserted in the margin, 
explaining the word as to “kepe close.” 

J. G. Wattace-J ames, M.B. 

Haddington, N.B. 

Mr. Etworrny, who, I think, is some- 
what hard upon Mr. Davy, is evidently in 
error himself. I have never heard the word 
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hele used as quoted during the last thirty 
odd years’ residence in this county, and on 
reference to Hewitt’s ‘Peasant Speech of 
Devon’ (1892) do not find it mentioned. 
Mr. Etwortuy is probably confounding the 
somewhat similar verb hale with hele. To 
hale means to “cover up”—“ hale tha 
tatties,” for instance; but Ae/e, save that it 
is common enough locally as a surname and 
as the name of small places (there are four 
Heles marked upon the map of Devon), is 
altogether unknown hereabouts. 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Barp wir,” &e. (9 iv. 247).—Bard wif 
is probably, as suggested by Mr. BaLrour 
Paut, a temale bard or singing woman. 
Corresponding terms are wed wif, for a 
female pawnbroker, which occurs in the 
Haddington Burgh Records in 1536 ; ale wif, 
a female ale-seller, &e. 

Tentouris.— May this not be for linen 
cloth and packthread to make a covering 
for the chasuble when hanging on the hook 
or tenter in the aumrie or closet, or chasublier, 
as the French term the press where the vest- 
ments of a church are kept? Many ladies 
still keep their dresses from dust in this 
manner a covering them with sheets when 
hanging in their wardrobes. 

Mars Black.—This is named not from the 
place of manufacture, but from the material 
used in dyeing. Jars in alchemy means 


iron ; an old term for sulphate of iron or | 


green copperas is martial vitriol, which with 
galls form a black dye—in fact, ink. The 
following Act of Queen Elizabeth, an. 23 
(1581), will, I think, strengthen this opinion: 
“An Act for abolishing of certain deceitful 
Stuff used in Dyeing of Cloth ”:— 

*“ And where clothes, kersies, and hosen have been 
dyed with a colour which is commonly called a 


galled and mathered [madder] black, or with a} 


colour commonly called a shoomake and mathered 
black, although they carry a shew of a good, true, 
and perfect colour of woaded and mathered 
black,” &e. 

“Provided always that it shall and may be 
lawful to dye all manner of galled-black, shoomake 
black alias Plain-black wherein no mather shall be 
used, as heretofore lawfully hath been used.” 


J. G. Watiace-James, M.B. 
Haddington, N.B. 


“Marsoutn” (9 iv. 205, 257).—While 
thanking Pror. Skrat for his comments upon 


the inquiry, one would like to ask how one | 


may know with any real certainty that the 
A.-S. mere (lake) was pronounced like the 
English word merry. Is rime in verse 
the test; and, if so, is that a fully reliable 


test for A.-S. prose sounds also? In any case, 
is there not at least something of conjecture 
here? May the question also be put, What 
does account for the J/ar in Margate and 
Marton, &e., if mere, written also mar 
(Webster), does not? The inquiry was not, 
Did not the French mer most accurately 
|give the Latin sound of mare? because it 
|} seemed a matter more or less of conjecture 
what that sound would precisely be. And if 
mer (the French) be more of a borrowed word 
| than mare (the Italian word) is, would not, 
| possibly, the ancient sound of mare (Latin) 
- even better preserved to modern times in 
| the country of its adoption than in the living, 
and thus altering, language of the land whence 
it had by France been borrowed? If “ mar- 
sou’n is not a French compound at all,” but 
is borrowed bodily already compounded from 
a Teutonic source, is it not possible that 
‘another word, which was _ discussed in 


|*N. & Q. some time ago, heronceau, has a 


similar origin? It is easy to say that heron- 
sew comes from heronceau, but can it be 
proved that it is not the other way about, 
and that heronceau also is not borrowed 
bodily from Teutonic sources? May we put 
boulingrin in the same cmaeert It is 
noticeable that in marsouin, as in boulin- 
grin, the French have not borrowed the 
spelling bodily, so one would not have to 
look for a precise following of it in heronceau 
either in the above case. Several writers 
have told us that ceau of heronceau is a 
diminutive, as in /ionceau, and simply means 
“young or little heron.” To this one may 
reply that old and modern dictionaries give 
heronneau for “young or little heron,” and 
not heron-ceau. Surely, then, after the ex- 
ample of marsouin, there is room for some 
conjecture in the above direction, though 
it is disliked by some of the writers in 
‘N. & BoscoMBROSs A. 


A Warninc to Book-Borrowers 
(9S. i. 366, 512; ii. 115,376; iv. 153).— Here is 
one from the days of black-letter printing :- 

Hee that lends to all and none deneys 
Shows himself more kinde than wyse ; 
But who deneys all and lends to none 
Hath a heart as hard as stone. 

This is written on the margin of a folio 
black-letter Chaucer in my possession, the 
title-page of which is missing. C. Masters. 

Elmsleigh, St. Albans, Herts. 


I find the following remarks on book- 
borrowing in a 4 °* Sir Walter Scott 
once lent a book to a friend, and as he gave 


it him begged that he would not fail to re- 
turn it, adding good-humouredly, “Although 
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most of my friends are bad arithmeticians, | White his wife, and brother to Honor Cal- 
they are all good book-keepers.” In the same | vert above mentioned), who married on 
paper I found the following witty lines :— 9 December, 1741, Mary, third daughter and 
coheiress of Josias Nicolson, of Clapham. 
She was relict of John Verney, eldest son of 


I of my Spenser quite bereft, 
Last Winter sore was shaken : 


Of Lamb I’ve but a quarter left, Ralph, Lord Fermanagh, and at her death, 
Nor could I save my Bacon. which took place in 1789, left two sons, 
They pick’d my Locke, to me far more who died without issue, and one daughter, 
Than Bramah’s patent worth, Catharine, who afterwards became the wife 
of the Rev. Robert Wright, rector of Middle 
Claydon, co. Bucks. Mr. Wright assumed 
Chey still have made me slight returns, the surname of Verney. Mr. Hamilton, in 
And thus my grief divide ; his ‘National Gazetteer, 1861, says that 


For, oh! they ’ve cured me of my Burns, 

And eased my Akenside. 

But all I think I shall not say, 

Nor let my anger burn, 

For as they have not found me Gay, 

They have not left me Sterne. 

CHARLES GREEN, 

18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


there isa monument to Sir H. Calvert, and 

also one to Sir H. Verney, in Middle Claydon 

Church. Cuas. H. Croucn. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


LAW AND HIS MIssissipr! SCHEME, 1720-22 
(9 §. iv. 84).—In the Print Room, British 
Museum, and duly described under the dates 

Catvert Famity (9 §. iv. 207).—The | in the Trustees’ ‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints,’ 
Peter Calvert whose daughter Honor be-| there is a large collection of important 
came the wife of William Calvert, of Fur- | engravings concerning the Mississippi scheme 
neaux Pelham, married Honor Bates, of Hert-| which should interest your correspondent. 
ford. The Calverts of Nine Ashes and|W. [L. R. V. speaks of the Rue Quin- 
Furneaux Pelham are descended from the | campoix as if it no longer existed. Such is 
Calverts, or Calverds, of Lancashire. When | not the case; he will find it—and be well 
I visited Furneaux Pelham Church in the | rewarded for looking for it—still in good 
summer of 1896 I copied the following two | condition, and consisting of comely and very 
inscriptions, which were under stained-glass | lofty houses of c. 1700-10, a little to the ‘erik 
windows, the first being beneath the east | of the tower of the church of St. ae ay 

J 


window :— la Boucherie, Paris. 
. cow vive , 
of Calvert | che diet Jan Terms usED at Carps iv. 268).— 
A.D. 1873. The terms are probably used by some players 
2. The gift of Elizabeth | Calvert in memory | of skat,a game of German origin for three 
of | her husband, who died | 18 June, 1866. players. In it the second player, and not 


Your correspondent will find a pedigree of | the elder, who is passed over, begins the 
the Calverts of Furneaux Pelham, Nine Ashes, | declaring, by what is called “ provoking ” the 
and Albury Hall in Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ | elder ; and in some of the games embraced 


vol. iii. p. 400. : Cuas. H. Croucn. in the pastime, the shat, or two undealt 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. cards, is “ taken in” by the declarer (¢.e., into 
Mr. Felix Calvert, of Furneaux Pelham Hall, | bis hand), while in others it is left on the 

near Buntingford—the eldest son of the late | table. J. 8. M. 'T. 


Mr. Edmond Percy Calvert and grandson 
or grandnephew of Mr. Nicolson Calvert, NAPOLEON (9 8. iv. 188, 
whose ancestor is referred to in Gay's ‘Trivia’ | I venture to think that no exception can be 
in the Maes . | taken to the statement that up to the time of 
Where Calvert’s butt and Parsons’ black cham- | his death the nana the ¢ — oe Martout 
pagne ee “| took in the Bonaparte family was simply extra- 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury Lane— ordinary. It was owing to the patronage of 
would, I daresay, furnish your correspondent Marbeuf that Joseph eerecvinees free 
with any information in his power w ith regard admission to Autun and Napoleon to aw 
to the Calvert family. Joun Hepp. | Attention: may also be directed to the fact 
Canonbury Mansions, N. that the Comte’s standing godfather to Louis 

: Bonaparte irritated the anti-French people 
Nicotson Famity (9.8. iv. 207).—Accord- | so much that it may have been the source of 
ing to Burke it was Richard Calvert (o4.| much of the slander about Marbeuf being 
1782), of Hall Place, Bexley, Kent (son of | more than a mere sponsor to the future 
Felix Calvert, of Nine Ashes, by Elizabeth | King of Holland. It is right, however, to 
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mention that in neither features nor disposi- 
tion did Louis resemble the other members 
of his family, and also that Napoleon died of 
a disease similar in character to that which 
carried Charles Bonaparte to his grave. 
anny Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


“Swappers” (9 S. iv. 249). — Halliwell 
does not describe “swabbers” as “the ace 
and court cards at whist,” but “certain 
cards at whist by which the holder was 
entitled to a part of the stakes.” The 
Rev. T. L. O. Davies, in his ‘Supplementary 
English Glossary,’ says: “A particular form 
of whist seems to have been whisk and 
swahbers.” 

* As whisk and swabbers was the game then in the 
chief vogue, they were oblig’d to look for a fourth 
in order to make up their parties.”— 
‘ielding, ‘ Jonathan Wild.’ 

“The society of half a dozen of clowns to play at 
whisk and swabbers would give her more dm Be 
than if Ariosto himself were to awake from the 
dead.” —Scott, ‘ Rob Roy.’ 

Everarp Home CoLemMayn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Swabbers” relate to an old variation of 
the game of whist called “ whisk (or whist) 
and swabbers (or swobbers),” or “ whisk with 


swabbers,” &e. The “swabbers” were cards | 


entitled to extra stakes, and were the knave 
of clubs, the ace and two of trumps, and the 
ace of hearts. The name evidently is an 
extension of the idea embraced in the word 
whisk, the original title of our national card 
game. The tricks swept up, or whisked, the 
cards from the table. The knave of clubs, 
&e., swept up, or swohhed, the stakes from the 
table. This should effectually demonstrate 


that the title of the normal game was not | 


originally derived from “silence,” as some 
lexicographers hold. M. T. 


“A REEL IN A BOTTLE” (9S. iv. 129, 232). 
—Unless I have been grossly deceived (which 
I think very unlikely) by a friend who 
yossesses a model of a full-rigged ship in a 
Pottle, Miss is mistaken in supposing 
that the bottle is blown over the article it 
encloses. My friend assured me that the hull 
of the ship was first introduced through the 
neck, and then rigged inside the bottle by 
means of long needles, which the operator 
(an old Welsh sailor) used as expertly as if 
they had been his fingers. The model is 
beautifully made, and is, I am told, complete 
and perfect in every particular. C. C. B. 

Those of your readers who are interested 
in such puzzles will find a very pretty ship 
in a bottle in the United Service Museum, 


Whitehall. This has a card attached to it 
which says that it was made by a French 
prisoner. If I remember rightly, there are 
other objects also in bottles near this; but 
this one is the most striking. It is standing 
on a waggon, or carriage, with wheels, and 
this is on a hexagonal stand. The ship is in 
full sail, and the whole work is of a pale 
yellow colour, as if cut out of light wood. 
That the bottle should have been blown over 
the ship I think, in this case, impossible. 
E. A. C. 


I have a specimen of this curiosity. The 
bottle is of white glass, six inches in height, 
and two inches in diameter. The stopper is 
of wood, and is held in its place by an iron 
nail one and a half inches es s it, may 
L ask,a Scottish invention ? Is there any signi- 
ficancein the colours—yellow, green, and white 
—of the three narrow silk bands bound round 
in a zigzag manner the sixteen arms of the 
reel? The bottle, with other property, came 
to me from Dublin, and at one time be- 
longed to the wife (née Delamere) of Thomas 
Hope, of Clontarf, a Scotsman, and a grand- 
son of the first Earl of Hopetoun, who died 
|in February, 1742. I may add that the nail 
| through the shank of the stopper is rusty, 
| but the colours of the silk bands are quite 


|unfaded. I fail to remember having seen a 
| similar piece of workmanship. 

Henry Geravp Hore. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


Earty History or THE Bicycre (9 iv. 
| 167, 272).—J. C. F. will easily understand that 
|—to say nothing of the state of the roads 
|of England at the end of the seventeenth 
|century and long after that epoch, and the 
inability of the craftsmen of those days to 
produce a machine of anything like the 
finish, delicacy, and strength of the bicycles 
now in vogue—experimental machines in- 
| tended to serve the same purpose, such as 

the velocipedes and hobby-horses of about 
fifty years ago, were very far indeed from 
being efficient, so much so that, one after 
another, each example fell into disuse. When 

was a boy possessed two such con- 
trivances, one of which was worked by the 
rider’s feet upon treadles; the other was 
actuated with a lever placed between his 
knees, and through a central bar the lever 
passed to a crank on the axle. As all these 
contrivances were failures, it seems out of 
the question that more than a century and 
a half previous machines analogous to the 


modern bicycles were constructed. More 
than once (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. x. 318) I have 
suggested that in the stained glass at Stoke 
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Poges Church the figure of a “ man bestrid- 
ing what looks like a hobby-horse” really 
represents a cherub just as such a being 
might appear to the muddled intelligence of 
a glass painter of the seventeenth century. 
The window is dated 1642. F. G. 8. 


LINKS WITH THE Past (7 S. ii. 486, 515; 


an essay, which we cannot attempt, seems sug- 
gested. Rapidly as Latinic words have disappeared 
in England, they seem to have gone with even 
greater rapidity in France. Among the words and 
Tocutions in Moliére, for instance, very many which 
are explained in notes and glossaries offer no diffi- 
culty whatever to English readers. This becomes 


| even more obvious in a work such as the ‘ Lexique de 


iii. 138, 178, 275, 358, 464; 9S. iv. 275).—L | 


am only forty-eight, and my father was born 
in 1783. He could just remember the first 
French Revolution. His grandmother related 
to him that her mother, at the age of twelve, 
accompanied Archbishop Sancroft’s sister in 
his coach from Lambeth Palace to the Tower 
of London on the day when he, with the six 
other bishops, was released. My father had 
the honour as a Gentleman Usher of serving 
four sovereigns in succession. WwW. 8. R 


A correspondent has recently reminded me 
that he once heard my father—the late Isaac 
Taylor, of Stanford Rivers—deliver a lecture 
in Exeter Hall, in which he described his 
feeling of horror on hearing, as a boy, of the 
execution of the King of France. My father 
was born in 1787. YT hengened first to see 
the light in the year 1837. 

Henry TAYLor. 

Birklands, Southport. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. Jas. A. H. Murray.—Vol. V. J—IJn. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Wirn a double section, comprising the letter J as 

far as Jn (adverb), the fifth volume of Dr. Murray’s 

great natioual undertaking begins. It is specially 
pleasant, in face of the advertisement in high places 
of opposing undertakings—we will not say rival, 
since genuine rivalry is not to be conceived—to 
congratulate the editor upon the progress that is 
being made, a progress that before many years have 
passed will banish all idea of competition. Arrange- 
ments at the outset were naturally difficult. Now, 
however, that the whole has got into full swing, 
the rate of advance is eminently satisfactory. To 
give once more a class of statistics such as we have 
previously supplied, we may say that this instal- 
ment contains 3,615 words, of which 2,503 are main 
words, against 1,930 in Funk’s ‘Standard Dic- 
tionary’ and 501 in Johnson, and 14,408 illustrative 
quotations, against 2,242 in the ‘Century,’ the 
largest number given in any previous dictionary. 
Of words in J nearly 30 per cent. are obsolete, a 
proportion greater than in any previous part, little 
more than 16 per cent. of a in Hf having dis- 
appeared from use. For this curious fact the 
explanation is that the Latinic formations of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, many of which 
were pedantic, cumbrous, and unnecessary, and 
were “ born only to die at once or after a very short 
ving use,” are those which have become obsolete, 
and not the native Teutonic words. A subject for 


la Langue de Moliére’ of M. Livet, not yet four years 
old, wherein innumerable words of Latin origin are 
regarded as calling for explanation. Turning to 
words of special interest, we find imbecile described 
as a word of unknown composition. Until the last 
edition the dictionary of the Academy supported 
the spelling imbéci/le in place of that of imbecile 
now favoured. The derivation mentioned with 


| disparagement by Littré from in privative and 


bacillus is not even discussed here, though some- 
thing is said of the erroneous suppositions of Bailey, 
Johnson, and Walker. The history as a verb of 
imbecile is, we are told, not to be disentangled from 
that of embezz/e. It is noteworthy that in French 
the double /, dropped in imbecile, is retained in 
imbécillité. A very interesting and important study 
is given of idol. Sufficiently obvious is, of course, the 
rise in eidwAov. A very fine illustration of one use 
of idol is given from Mandeville. Jdo/uwm, pl. ido/a, 
is used by Purchas, Bacon, and Henry More, and 
by some modern writers who deal with Bacon. 
Icon, in some respects a kindred word, also appears, 
with iconic, tconism, and other derivatives, includ- 
ing iconantidyptic! While iconoclast was used 
in 1596, two centuries have to pass before we get 
iconoclasm. Iconomaca was used in 1552, whence 
Sir T. Browne and Blount both get the erroneous 
construction tconomical. A full and useful expla- 
nation of the use in chemistry of ide is given, and 
we then come to idea, the original development of 
which took place in Greek, though other applica- 
tions became common before the end of the six- 
teenth century. Under i/s it is shown that the 
mistaken use of that i/k=family, clan, set, or lot, is 
not confined to the journalist or novelist. The first 
chronicled employment of it is by Miall, presumably 
Edward, in the Nonconformist in 1845. J// is natur- 
ally an important word, the ulterior etymology of 
which is unknown. It is not, we are told, etymo- 
logically related to O.E. yfe/, evil, though from the 
twelfth century the two words have been synonym- 
ous. Lri/, indeed, was often written so as to rime 
with thrill, kill, &. These things cannot here be 
fully illustrated, and the reader must turn to the 
‘Dictionary.’ Close study is likely enough to be 
bestowed in these days upon imperial, imperialist, 
&c. The history of the word is edifying. We may 
draw attention also to impeach, imprimatur, import, 
and improve, the primary signification of which, 
“to turn to good account,” is familiar in Watts’s 
‘**improve each shining hour.” Wherever we turn, 
indeed, the * Dictionary’ is full of profit and delight. 


The Book of Dene, Deane, Adeane: a Genealogical 
History. By Mary Deane. (Stock.) 
We always welcome gladly works relating to family 
history when the result of conscientious labour. 
This volume has defects, but it contains a great 
number of facts lucidly arranged. In the preface 
we are told that it owes its existence to long years 
of patient research on the part of Mr. J. Bathurst 
Deane, but that the loss of his sight precluded his 


making his voluminous notes into a complete book. 
This is to be deplored for the compiler’s sake, and 
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also because Miss Deane, although she has done the 
work with great care, has failed in most cases to 
give references to the authorities quoted. This is a 
defect which Mr. Deane would probably have sup- 
plied had he himself seen the work through the 
press, 

The family of Deane, in its various spellings, is 
old and widely spread —if, indeed, the various 
persons so named have all sprung from the same 
stock. This Miss Deane is far too wise to assume 
as in any sort proven; in fact, we think she feels, 
as we do, considerable doubt on the subject. We 
are, of course, aware that members of the same 
line frequently varied their arms, but think the 
divergences among the different families of Deane 
may well suggest differences of origin. 

There have been two noteworthy men of the 
name of Deane. Henry was chosen Archbishop 
of Canterbury in April, 1501, and his election 
received Papal confirmation about a month after- 

wards. His primacy was short, as he died in 
February, 1508. The name of Richard Deane, 
General-at-Sea for the Commonwealth, is more 
widely known than that of his ecclesiastical pre- 
decessor. A soldier as well as a sailor, he was, 
like some others of his time, distinguished in both 
services. He governed for a time the Highlands 
of Scotland, arbitrarily enough, no doubt, accord- 
ing to modern notions; but, says the author, he 
“did not attempt to coerce them brutally, as 
Monk had dove, but made roads, opened markets, 
and forbade the torture and burning of witches. % 
While he was spending a peaceful interval at Dal- 
keith in the company of his wife, war broke out with 
the Dutch Republic, and he was ordered to 
sea under the command of Blake. He was killed 
by a chain-shot at the fight off the Nore, 2 June, 
1653, and a state funeral was awarded him in West- 
minster Abbey, but his grave was violated by the 
ogres of the Restoration. It may interest our 
North-Country readers to know that he married, 
in the Temple Church, Londen, on 21 May, 1647, a 
lady of Yorkshire race and picturesque name, Mary 
Grymsditch. Cols. Rainborowe and Lilburne were 
present on the occasion. Rainborowe was, without 
doubt, the Parliamentarian officer who was mur- 
dered at Doncaster in 1648. (See Peacock’s ‘ Life 
of Rainborowe,’ Archwologia, xlvi. 48.) Lilburne 
was, in all probability, Robert, afterwards one of 
the regicides, not John, the agitator. 

Miss Deane has, we are sorry to say, more than 
once to chronicle the wanton destruction of the 
memorials of the dead. In Lewknor Church there 
was a sumptuous monument, in classic taste, of 
which a plate is given, to a certain William Deane. 
It has been much mutilated; but in this instance 
the spoliation has not been comple te, notwithstand- 
ing “the bishop having consented to its being 
broken up,” a fate which would doubtless have 
overtaken it had not a member of the Deane 
family, who held an important position, intervened 
to save it by threatening legal proceedings. 

The Deanes of Torrinure and Berkeley Forest, 
some of them, bore Argent, on a chevron yo 
between three ravens as many crosses patée or. 
Was there any blood tie between the Lords of 
Berkeley and the Deanes? If there were not, it 
would seem that we have here a case of what the | 
old heralds called arms of patronage, the three 
crosses being added out of honour or respect for the | 
reat house under whose protecting shadow the | 
Beanes ived. 


Canada. By J. N. MclIlwraith. (Fisher Unwin.) 
A suort, but very instructive account of Canada 
has been added to the series called “* The Children’s 
Study,” one of the best volumes in which it is. 
Others besides children will be glad of this concise 
and perspicuous account of a country concerning 
which Englishmen in general are re prehensibly 
ignorant. 

Messrs. Bacster & Sons have sent us, in their 
series of Oratorios,” Haydn's Creation. 
Further masterpieces in the same style are pro- 
mised. 


Tue Journal of the x- L thris Soc iely for Oc tobe Tr 

has for frontispiece the book-plate of Lady Stanley, 
the wife of the great African explorer. It is both 
ri and erties, and is designed by Mrs. Jane 
:. Cook. Mr. W. Bolton continues his papers on 
*The Homes a. | the Humes,’ and gives the plates 
of David Hume and Sir Abraham Hume. It would 
be pleasant to have some plates of the Humes of 
Polgarth, whose historian Miss Warrender con- 
stituted herself. 


TuERE is nothing of especial interest in the A w/i- 
quary for Septe mber. T he most noteworthy a“ le 
is one upon ‘James Cox’s Museum,’ by Mr. G. L. 
Apperson, and it contains a good deal of infor ma- 
tion which, if not new to students, is unknown to 
the ordinary reader of magazine articles. 


We are glad to hear that the honorary degree of 
LL.D. has been conferred by Wilberforce Univ ersity, 
Ohio, upon our valued contributor Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of pape r, With the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “* Duplicate.” 


Crci. CLARKE Mementos or Mementoes ”).—The 
subject has been discussed under ‘Quarto.’ We 


| approve, like you, of the plural in es, but there is 


no authority on the matter. 
E. Brats (“ Forgive, blest *)—By Anne 
Steele. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 8S. x. 248. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertis»- 


ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 
We beg leave to state that we decline to reters 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Y PE-WRITING.—MSS. and accurately 

COPIED. Duplicating, &c. Literary experience and references 

Terms t free on application —Address Miss C. BURKE, 22, Francis 
Road, 


PARISH REG ISTER “SOCIETY. 


atrons.—The Archbishops of Canterbary and of York, and nearly all 
the Kishops. 

Councit.—Lord Hawkesbury, G. E. Cokayne, Clarenceux, Pig: Canon 
Mayo, J. C. Challenor Smith, Esq., Francis Collins, M.D., G. W. Mar- 
shall, Rouge Croix, J. Paul Rylands, Esq 

Hon. Treas. —W. F. Irvine, Eeq., 4, Eaton Koad, Birkenhead. 

Hon. Sec.—B. A. Fry, Baq., 172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

Formed for the purpose of transcribing and printing the Parish 
Registers of Engiand and Wales. Prospectus and full particulars from 
the Hon. Sec. 

Subscription 1/. 1s. per annum. 


YULLETON’ 8 HERALDIC “OFFICE, 


#2, PICCADILLY, London, W. (formerly 25, Cranbourn Street) 


GENBALOGICAL RESEARCHES. 

Heraldry : English and Foreign ical Charts Eng 
Sketches and Paintings of Arms and Creaws 
Engraving oy Rook-plates, Seals, Dies, Livery Buttons, 
rested Stationery, Visiting Cards, &c. 

SPECIMENS FREE. 


The BRITISH and AMERICAN 
HERALDIC OFFICE 
(Chambers) 


Professionally undertakes all RECORD RKE- 
SEAKCHES (British, Colonial, and Foreign) 
including those GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC 
PEDIGREES traced and proved for Family History 
and in support of Claims to Title, Estate, Armorial 
Rearings, &c.; Heraldic Paintings and Designs; 
Illuminated Addresses ; Sheriffs’ Banners, Book- 
plates, &c. 
Circular Pamphlet post free. 


Write ; 22, South Molton Street, London, W. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT .BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject Acknowledged the world over 

as the most expert Hookfinders extant. Please state wants.—BAKER'S 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham 


{HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL FRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
om. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or pliin. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Lid., cannot be 
responsibie for the loss of MSS by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS and FITTED SUIT CASES. 


ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS, in CROOCO- 


DILE and MOROCCO LEATHER, from Five 
Guineas upwards. 


ALLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BAR- 
RACK FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
Established 1799. 
By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


(CBLESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Pilates, By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F 

“ Has, we are giad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
vo date ''—Guardian 


BDWARD STANFORD, 26and  Cockspur Street, Charing Cres, 8.W. 


Seventh Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


RREMAREABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By T. LYNN, B.A FRAS 


EDWARKD STAN FORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street , Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Fourth Edition, fcap #vo. cloth, price 64 


if EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most Cc d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Belipeee, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W.T. LYNN, BA. FRA 


London : BE. STANFORD, 26 and 27, Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Second Edition, price 4d. 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RAS. 


“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.’’"—Kentish Mercury 


G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
w. * 
. 


BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. 
Atheneum :— These ballade are i and stirring ; such are ‘ The 
Fall of Harald 4 Hardrada,’ * Old Benbow,’ ‘Marston Moor,’ and ‘ Co 1 


| duha,’ the soldier's name for the famout Duke of Mariborough, which ie 


& specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘ Inkerman,’ and * Balaklava ' are excellentiy well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British biood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 

leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.”’ 


The GULDEN LIBRARY.—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—“ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 

Daily News —“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Malt Gazette.—** Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser — Sure of @ wide popularity.’ 

John Bull V¥ ery successful.’ 

Metropolitan.—‘* Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London New s.—** Right well done.’ 

oo s of the World.—* There is real poetry in ome son, 

rror.—‘* With admirable felicity he embodies + =i sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people. 

Echo.— These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy 

Nonconformist.—‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
genuine ring.” 

Graphic —* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin.’ 

Leeds Mercury.—*‘ There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success. 

Examiner.—* Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that yf will relish.” 

Scotsman.—Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
them and vigorous. There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 

em which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
they are 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Aischylus. 


CHATTU & WINDUS, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


YTICKPHAST PASTE is , HEAPS better than 
Gum for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 6d. and 1s. with 
strong, useful Brush (not a Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sample Bottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street, B.C. Ofall Stationers. Stick phast Pa Paste sticks. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, with 11 Maps, 9s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AND 
EAST AFRICA. 


By C, P, LUCAS, B.A.,,Colonial Office. 


Also in Two Parts :—Part I. HISTORICAL. 6s. 6d. (Including events as recent as the Jameson Raid.) 
Part Il. GEOGRAPHICAL. 3s. 6d, 


Crown 8vo. 5s, 


GREAT BRITAIN and HANOVER: Some Aspects of the Personal Union. 


Being the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford, Hilary Term, 1899. By A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS of the PURITAN REVOLUTION, 


1625-1660. Selected and Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L. 
With 8 Plates, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A CATALOGUE of the CYPRUS MUSEUM. With a Chronicle of 


Excavations undertaken since the British Occupation and Introductory Notes on Cypriote Archeology. B: 
JOHN L. MYRES, M.A. F.S.A. F.R.G.S., and MAX OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, Ph.D. - ad 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK SCULPTURE. By L. E. Upcott, M.A. 
A GRAMMAR of the BOHEMIAN (or CECH) LANGUAGE. By W. R. 


MORFILL, M.A. Crown vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A PRIMER of the GOTHIC LANGUAGE. Containing the Gospel of 
St. Mark, Selections from the other Gospels, and the Second Epistle to Timothy. With Grammar, Notes, and 
Glossary. By JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A. Ph.D. 


A MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN PRIMER. With Grammar, Notes, and 


Glossary. By JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


NEW DOUBLE SECTION. Edited by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY, I—IN, 5s. 
REISSUE IN MONTHLY NUMBERS AT 3s. 6d. EACH. 
No. IV. now ready. AMATE—ANT. Edited by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY. 
Nore.—The offer of the whole Dictionary, as published, for 17/. net, carriage paid to any address in the United 


Kingdom, will be withdrawn on December 31, and after this date purchasers of the Parts already issued will no | be 
able to secure the remainder of the Dictionary at the special price of 9/. 10s. net. Full particulars, order forms, »to 


be had on application. 
T1MES.—" Incomparably superior to any work of the kind, it is simply unrivalled...... Figures show beyond dispute 
its immense superiority.” 
FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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